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HERBERT BAKER 


HE death in his eighty-fourth year of Sir Herbert Baker removes one of 

the oldest and most constant friends of the Round Table and of the 
objects that it was founded to promote. The two absorbing passions of his 
life were architecture and the British Commonwealth. His artistic imagina- 
tion stimulated, and was in turn nourished by, his faith in the civilizing power 
of the Empire. 

An Englishman by descent and by conviction, Baker was born and died 
in the same village of Kent, amongst the wooded hills which overlook the 
lovely estuary of the Medway. At the age of thirty he went out to the Cape, 
and it was in South Africa that the foundations of his career as an architect 
and of his belief in the Empire were laid. In those days of the early ’nineties 
great changes were on foot to fire the imagination of a young man as he 
wandered amongst the treasures of Dutch Colonial architecture along the 
mountain slopes and through the vineyards of the Cape Peninsula. The 
discovery of the Rand and the first settlements in Rhodesia opened the way 
to the civilization of Africa from the south. The bitterness of racial divisions 
was not yet a barrier to progress; and Rhodes himself, then at the height of 
his powers and Prime Minister of the Cape, still enjoyed the trust and respect 
of Dutch, English and natives alike. Baker soon met him, won his friend- 
ship and shared his visions. One of his first commissions was the admirable 
reconstruction of Groote Schuur, the old Dutch house which Rhodes was 
to leave as an official residence for the Prime Ministers of a South African 
Union. It was to Rhodes, too, that Baker owed the opportunity to visit 
Italy and the Mediterranean and to study the great monuments of Greek and 
Roman architecture, which inspired so much of his later work. He returned 
to South Africa and in less than twenty years, with his gifted partners and 
pupils, embellished the Transvaal, the Cape and Rhodesia with a long series 
of distinguished examples of his art in public, ecclesiastical and domestic 
architecture. They were marked, like all his work, by an exceptional power 
of getting the best out of the site, by close attention to detail and by the 
imaginative use of craftsmanship in wood and stone for ornamental and 
symbolic purposes. His mind seized on the history of the people who had 
passed there before him and of the land in which he was working. The build- 
ing of New Delhi, shared with Lutyens, took him to India; and when that 
immense task was completed, time and energy still remained for monuments 
to his ability such as the reconstruction of the Bank of England, South Africa 
House, built on a most difficult site in Trafalgar Square, and the war- 
memorial cloister of Winchester College, which may well come to be 
regarded as his masterpiece. 

For the older generation of those who have served the Round Table it is 
difficult to think objectively of Baker as the great architect. There are few 
of them who have not at one time or another lived in his houses, worked 
in his public buildings and worshipped in his churches. Those creations of 
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his art have become part of the fabric of their lives and been accepted almost 
as a matter of course. It seems in some way more natural to remember and 
to commemorate the man himself and his beliefs: his unshakable faith in 
the destiny of our race, in the moral and political purposes of the Common- 
wealth, in the ability of the Dominions of the Crown to shape their relations 
to one another and to Great Britain so as to conform to the changing needs 
of a new generation without any detraction from the instinctive unity in 
spirit which binds them together; and in the man those great qualities of 
freshness and enthusiasm, modesty and simplicity, and above all unswerving 
loyalty to old friendships. 





FINANCE OF RECOVERY 
THE LOAN IN PARLIAMENT AND CONGRESS 


Mek than four years ago, before Pearl Harbour, THe Rounp TABLE 
concluded an article on Anglo-American Co-operation during and 
after the war with these words: 


“If [the two Commonwealths] allow misunderstandings, particularly in the econo- 

mic sphere, to destroy their unity and obstruct progress, the greatest optimist must 
regard the future with alarm.”* 
Nothing that has happened since 1941 has invalidated that observation. In- 
deed its truth, to-day no less than when the words were written, is the final 
and unanswerable argument for the course followed by Parliament in rati- 
fying the financial agreement between the two countries. Congress may yet 
throw out the agreement. There will certainly be misunderstandings in the 
economic sphere. But who can doubt that we should have had not misunder- 
standing only but enduring bitterness and discord if, within a few months 
of a common victory, won largely through intimate collaboration with the 
United States, on land and sea and in the air, Great Britain had rejected out 
of hand the offer of this loan—an offer which provides a final and generous 
settlement of the intricate accounts of Mutual Aid, which gives usa breathing- 
space for rebuilding our shattered economy and a dollar credit of £937 
million to assist us on terms that are not oppressive, and which asks in re- 
turn only that we should adopt a monetary statute that we had played a 
leading part in drafting and should help to clothe with flesh and blood com- 
mercial principles accepted by the Government of the United Kingdom in 
the Atlantic Charter of 1941 and the Mutual Aid Agreement of 1942? 

If, notwithstanding the force of this reasoning, which cannot have escaped 
any thinking person, the agreement was received in this country with hostility 
in many quarters and with misgiving in all, the cause must be sought in a 
combination of factors. For one thing, we were brought for the first time 
as a nation face to face with our financial future in cold figures. We are to pay 
tribute to the United States and to other creditors of something like £70 
million} a year for half a century. That seems to Englishmen unjust, if con- 
sidered as the reward of standing alone for a whole year, “‘a bulwark for the 
cause of men”. This sense of being hardly treated was aggravated by what 
many Americans have regarded as the unreasonably abrupt and embarrassing 
. manner of terminating Lend-Lease after the fall of Japan. Moreover, the 
loan negotiations had continued for three months, with much contradictory 
publicity and with stories, well authenticated, of the subservience of the 
American negotiators to the lightest hint from Congress and of insistence at 
the last moment on one major condition not previously mentioned. Not all 

* See THE Rounp Tasxz, No. 125, December 1941, p. 16. 


+ The sum due to the U.S.A. will be £35 million and at least an equal amount must be 
reckoned for sterling creditors. 
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the art of Lord Keynes, in his conventional rendering of Harmony at the 
Council Board, could quite efface these impressions. Indeed the conduct of 
the negotiations magnified the doubts already stirring in Great Britain, doubts 
whether the American negotiators were representative either of American 
business opinion or of Congress in their conversion to the liberal principles 
of multilateral trade and their rejection of all forms of “discrimination”. But 
no one factor contributed more to what may seem the ungracious reception 
of the agreement in this country than the decision of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to force their resolution through Parliament in little more than a week 
after the documents were signed in Washington. Admittedly, the failure of 
the National Coalition Government to present the Bretton Woods agreement 
to Parliament gave their successors an excuse for urgency. But for Congress 
to have an undetermined number of months for debating the proposals, while 
the House of Commons, through a technicality, is restricted to a week, is an 
indefensible anomaly. Yet the Government accepted the indefensible and 
accepted it, indeed, without making any request to the United States for 
time. Such is the authoritarian temper engendered in complacent Ministers 
by an unassailable parliamentary majority. 

The first consequence of this untimely haste has been that the financial 
alternative to acceptance received only the most perfunctory examination. 
We were told that our rations would be in jeopardy and our cigarettes cut 
off. There were hints that the sterling area could not be kept together, and 
there was Lord Keynes’s epigram about “building up a separate economic 
bloc which excludes Canada and consists of countries to which we already 
owe more than we can pay, on the basis of their agreeing to lend us money 
they have not got and buy only from us and one another goods we are unable 
to supply”. Yet since Congress is free to reject the agreements and thus to 
force us to resort to the alternative, the nation might reasonably have expected 
to be told, before its representatives were asked to commit themselves, how 
that alternative would look in detail. They were entitled to know such things 
as the stocks of food and essential raw materials now held by this country, 
the calculations as to quantities, categories and sources or destinations of 
imports and exports underlying the estimate of a deficiency of £1,250 million 
in our balance of payments between now and 1950, and the changes which 
would need to be made in those calculations if the American loan fell through. 
In the absence of this information Parliament judged the Washington agree- 
ment on broad political grounds, reinforced by the assumption that, whatever 
the risks and obscurities of the future, we could not fail to be better off with 
$3,750 million now than without them. Even if the political argument were 
not decisive, THE Rounp TABLE believes that an expansion of multilateral 
trade is in the interests of Great Britain more perhaps than of any other 
trading community, and that only at our peril could we neglect this oppor- 
tunity of a joint endeavour to put into practice the theoretical principles 
favourable to such expansion, as they are embodied in the statutes of the 
International Monetary Fund and Bank and the proposals for an Inter- 


national Trade Organization. That view rests not on theory but on the 
known facts of our economic situation. 
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On the average of the years 1936 to 1938, our imports were £866 million, 
our exports £477 million, and our income of £352 million from foreign 
investments, shipping, insurance and other receipts fell short of bridging 
the gap. By 1945, as a direct result of our war activities, exports had fallen 
to two-fifths in volume of those of 1938, our shipping tonnage to two-thirds 
of its pre-war amount, our income from foreign investments to less than 
half; in addition, we had increased our external indebtedness, mainly to the 
countries of the sterling area, by almost £3,000 million. There, in brief, are 
the elements of our short-term and of our long-term problem. That we are 
now on balance a debtor country must affect our economy for many years to 
come but it is not our first anxiety. Blocked sterling balances cannot be paid 
to-day and, on the one condition that we can rebuild and expand our foreign 
trade and re-establish confidence in sterling, there is no reason why our 
creditors should be so unmindful of their own interests as to wish to depre- 
ciate their investment in the prosperity of Great Britain. The far more serious 
immediate problem is how we are to buy food and raw materials in the next 
five years, and the first object of the mission to Washington, and of the loan 
agreement which it signed, was to ensure the means of carrying on. The 
amount is less and the interest more than had been hoped for, and there are 
other conditions, to which reference must be made later, that we should have 
wished to see modified. But when every reasonable reservation has been 
made, it cannot be open to doubt that if Congress ratifies the agreement our 
immediate problem will be lightened. We shall be free to devote the skill 
and energy of the nation to the re-establishment of our world trade. 


BRETTON Woops AND TRADE EXPANSION 


Tar trade was built up in a world of multilateral trading. It is not difficult 
to look through the list of our exports, to point out that coal has gone and 
cotton dwindled and to ask where an addition of 75 per cent to the pre-war 
volume is to come from. What goods are to be exported to which countries ? 
If the volume of world trade is to remain stationary and our own exports to 
be broadly the same in kind as twenty years ago, the answer can only be that 
the problem is insoluble. But if the channels of trade can be freed and the 
interchange of goods be allowed to create its own expanding demand, if the 
scientists, engineers and merchants of this country, whose ability and experi- 
ence are unsurpassed, are encouraged to promote the changing needs of man, 
the goal now set before British industry need no longer be unattainable. 
Viewed in this light, Bretton Woods and the proposed trade organization 
are essential to our future prosperity. If they are an experiment, as indeed 
they are, it is an experiment directed towards the revival of the only con- 
ditions in which world trade has ever flourished—reasonable stability of 
exchanges and reasonable freedom for the movement of goods. The experi- 
ment may fail, for there is no short or easy road to the solution either of 
political or of economic problems in a world in which so many landmarks 
have been destroyed and so many traditions repudiated as in the world of 
to-day. Over a large part of Europe, and in many countries outside Europe, 
new men and new parties—wild and inexperienced or merely inexperienced 
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—have come to power. Here in the United Kingdom we are protected 
against the worst perils of innovation by generations of practical politics, by 
ingrained habits of tolerance and by the competence and integrity of a per- 
manent Civil Service. It is easy to forget that in those respects we stand 
almost alone. If the first interest of British trade is the restoration of stability, 
there can be no more effective insurance of that aim than that these untried 
Governments should be able to appeal to the rules of the world club to which 
they have adhered against the grosser monetary and economic heresies of the 
politicians who have put them in office. Even in an informed society such 
as our own there is a strange attraction to many able minds in bilateral trade, 
conducted with some pale likeness to the prestidigitations of a Schacht; but 
no one who has had practical knowledge of its higher manifestations is likely 
to regard its exaltation of ingenuity over enterprise and of the bureaucrat 
over the trader as the most promising background for the revival of British 
exports. 

Though the Bretton Woods agreements and the proposed trade organiza- 
tion are necessary and promising instruments in the movement to expand 
world trade, they inevitably involve restrictions on our own freedom as on 
that of all other members. The implications of Bretton Woods have already 
been examined at length in 'THE Rounp TasiE.* The Monetary Fund has 
been assailed with vehement hostility as a return to the gold standard, by 
which is meant the Baldwin agreement of 1925 to restore the 1914 parity of 
the dollar-sterling exchange and the traditional method of maintaining that 
parity. That, at least, it is not, as is evident from the provisions for a per- 
mitted variation of 10 per cent in the agreed rate, for borrowing from the 
Fund, for measures to prevent “fundamental disequilibrium” and for the 
treatment of “scarce” currencies. But since the object of the Fund is relative 
stability of exchange, there must be some measure of stability and that 
measure is again gold. Whether, with all its intricate devices, the Fund can 
operate successfully must depend, as its authors recognized, on the extent 
to which its members adopt commercial policies calculated to promote the 
interchange of goods and services. The proposals which are to be recom- 
mended by the United States and the United Kingdom to an international 
economic conference in the summer of this year are an attempt to provide 
the accepted prerequisite for the successful working of the Fund. Their 
object is to remove, or at least to lower, barriers of whatever nature to trade 
between nations. The United Kingdom has been committed opposite the 
United States since 1941, in the Atlantic Charter and the subsequent Mutual 
Aid Agreement, to “the expansion, by appropriate international and domestic 
measures, of production, employment and the exchange and consumption of 
goods . . . to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in inter- 
national commerce and to the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers”’.+ 
The proposals now published implement that understanding and they rein- 
force it inasmuch as the United Kingdom has expressed its “full agreement 
on all important points in these proposals, accepts them as a basis for inter- 


* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 137, December 1944, p. 15. 
t+ Article 7 of the Mutual Aid Agreement, 1942. 
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national discussion and will, in common with the United States Government, 
use its best endeavours to bring such discussions to a successful conclusion, 
in the light of the views expressed by other countries”. 


THE COMMITMENT AND THE CHALLENGE 


THESE trade proposals met a twofold criticism in Parliament and outside: 
by what may be called the Cinquevalli school of publicists, who see our best 
hope for the future in the opportunist exploitation of our purchasing power 
first in one market and then in another, and by those who claim that the 
Government has agreed to eliminate Imperial Preference without consult- 
ing the Empire and who view the whole proceedings with repugnance as an 
anachronistic survival of human sacrifice on the altar of the Dollar. It is as 
easy to underestimate our commitments in this document as it is to overstate 
them. We have agreed to work for the expansion of multilateral trade if 
others will do the same, to throw into the melting-pot our discriminatory 
practices if others will throw in theirs. We have agreed to treat any territory 
with a separate tariff as an independent unit for the purposes of this com- 
mercial code and to that extent we have divided the Empire into its con- 
stituent parts. We have agreed, with certain exceptions, to abolish the 
quantitative restriction of imports or exports; but we have retained the right 
to restrict imports quantitatively if that is necessary to restore equilibrium 
in our balance of payments. Turning to the other side of the medal, we have 
committed no self-governing part of the Commonwealth except the United 
Kingdom to anything whatever, and we have agreed to nothing that would 
limit the freedom of the United Kingdom to enter into a Customs Union 
with any territory in the Commonwealth or indeed with any other country 
whatever. Although we have undertaken at the coming conference to work 
for the acceptance of these joint proposals, we have not agreed to go farther 
in implementing them than the other nations of the world can be persuaded 
to go. It is well to remember that the most important of these nations is the 
United States. 

The question will be asked, ““Admitted that it is both an honourable com- 
mitment.and a British interest, economic no less than political, to explore 
this path towards freer trade with energy and without reservations, what 
prospect is there that it will lead us to a tolerable future? We are laying on 
the nation for half a century a heavy burden of external payments. Can we 
hope to support it?” It is relevant in reply to observe first of all that what 
Parliament has ratified is an agreement between the United States and the 
United Kingdom. Congress has still to approve it, and when that hurdle is 
surmounted the fate of this agreement, like that of any other, will depend on 
the manner in which it is carried out by both the parties to it and not by 
one only, on the degree of loyalty shown on both sides of the Atlantic to the 
spirit in which it was concluded. The terms of the loan, the monetary statute 
and the trade proposals are not unreasonably rigid. They include the waiver 
of interest when transfer would be dangerous, the Bretton Woods escape 
clauses and many other opportunities for the joint consideration of what 
is necessary to meet other conditions, if they arise. The individuals who 
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negotiated the agreements would, if they were available, be unlikely to find 
any insuperable difficulty in arriving at agreed modifications, as needed, within 
the scope of the documents themselves.’ But when this is recognized and the 
duality of responsibility understood, it is clear that the power of the United 
States to wreck the agreement by its own action is almost unlimited and the 
power of the United Kingdom alone to make it work is non-existent. 

This follows inevitably from the predominant place of the United States 
in world economy and from the uncertainty which must always surround the 
foreign, political and trade policies of a community governed under the 
political system of the American Constitution. It is obvious that the prob- 
able course of events in the first five years after a long and destructive world 
war must be obscure everywhere. But nowhere is the darkness more impene- 
trable even to the eye of the domestic prophet than in the United States. 
Will Congress ratify the Anglo-American agreement? Will the last two years 
of the Truman administration be wasted in futile conflict between a Demo- 
cratic executive and a Republican Congress? Will the administration, or the 
public spirit of the American people, succeed in controlling inflation and 
forestalling the bitterness of a fight @ outrance between capital and labour? 
Will the American delegates to the Trade Conference present practical pro- 
posals for lowering barriers and abandoning discrimination in foreign trade 
practices, remembering that no country has higher barriers to remove, or more 
numerous and varied methods of discrimination to abandon, than their own ? 
If they do, and other nations follow them, will Congress sanction their work ? 
These are only a few of the interlocked questions to which no confident 
answer can be given. But on the answers must depend whether the Anglo- 
American agreement, Bretton Woods and the Trade Organization have the 
chance to survive and flourish. It may be thought that to acknowledge a 
prospect so uncertain is a plain admission that those who have opposed 
“tying our economy to that of the United States” are right. These risks, 
however, are inherent in the world economic situation rather than in an 
agreement with the United States, and if the worst possibilities of things’ 
going wrong in America were realized, not even the wildest optimist could 
expect our economy to avoid the repercussions of that disaster through the 
mere fact of our having no agreement. The best contribution which this 
country can make to the cause of economic sanity is to collaborate with the 
administration and the informed public opinion of the United States when 
the opportunity is offered, as it is offered now. 

No emphasis on the unique power of the United States to make or mar 
our agreement with them must be allowed to blind us to the obligations 
assumed by the Government and people of the United Kingdom through 
the approval of this agreement by Parliament. If the arrangements break 
down, if default comes, it must not be as a result of any neglect or lack of 
effort on our part. The task which this country must now shoulder is for- 
midable alike in size and in urgency. Within five years we must attain equili- 
brium in our balance of payments. Within one year we must free the sterling 
exchange for all current transactions, which is only another way of saying 
that we must be prepared to pay for all our imports in dollars, drawing on 
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the American credit to the extent required. That condition of the agree- 
ment, introduced at the eleventh hour, is perhaps the only one of which it is 
possible to say that it is neither reasonable nor wise. It is unreasonable 
because it amends, to the detriment of the United Kingdom alone, a funda- 
mental safeguard of the Bretton Woods statute. It is unwise because’ it is 
capable, if the luck is against us, of driving the United Kingdom into acute 
difficulties before the first interest date—a result which could only be unwel- 
come to the lender no less than to the borrower. But, the condition having 
been imposed and accepted, nothing remains but to accept also its full impli- 
cation, which is that time presses. We have not only to re-establish industry 
and rebuild our exports but to do it with an eye always on the clock. 

No neutral observer from Ruritania would regard this sense of urgency in 
all we do as the most striking characteristic of our economic life to-day. He 
would collect much evidence of delay and frustration, of retarded demobiliza- 
tion, of interminable waiting for innumerable departments to sanctify with 
their permits and licences this or that project of private or even public enter- 
prise. He would find working parties, strongly seasoned with dilettanti, let 
loose in many industries and every proposal for new capital or large-scale 
reconversion and extension held in suspense to await their reports. He would 
meet a spate of legislative measures, complex, obscure, controversial and 
profoundly disturbing in their impact on the functioning of the industries 
concerned—all directed to bringing this form of industrial activity or that 
under “public ownership”, for no better reasons than that Karl Marx and 
the Fabian Society said before Ministers were born that it was the right thing 
to do and Mr. Herbert Morrison has since discovered those industries are 
inefficient. If our observer pursued his researches he would be astonished 
to find that these backward industries had played some small part in winning 
the war through the surprising range and variety, quality and quantity of 
their productions. If he visited the current exhibition of the Physical Society 
or perused its admirable booklet, he would realize that our scientists and 
inventors and engineers were both numerous and distinguished, and the dis- 
covery would help him to understand why the world was crying out for 
British goods. But reflection on his earlier experiences might well convince 
him that the demand which he had been led to believe it is important to 
maintain and expand would wither and decay unless British industry was 
freed from its shackles to carry out the contracts with which its order-books 
were already filled. 

In fact, the first task of Government to-day in this country is to recognize 
and define the prudent limits of Government intervention in industrial life. 
Unless that decision is taken, the combination of party politics with the over- 
loading of an already overburdened bureaucracy—incapable of rapid expan- 
sion at the only point where expansion is worth while, at the top—will 
throttle industrial progress and ensure our failure to meet the obligations we 
have undertaken to the United States and the world. That may well seem a 
difficult decision to men who, after a lifetime of devotion to a cause in which 
many of them sincerely believe, and after an election in which their views on 
industry have been advocated from the hustings, find themselves at last in a 
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position to obtain for their doctrine legislative sanction. But there can be no 
reasonable doubt that in accepting the American agreement, as they must be 
presumed to have accepted it, with the honourable intention of meeting its 
obligations, they signed away their power to give us Socialism in our time— 
not because the Americans willed it like that but because the two aims are 
irreconcilable. That fact may well have escaped many among the docile 
majority that trooped into the lobbies, under the Government whip, to vote 
for the loan. But we shall not begin to put ourselves right for restoring our 
economy and carrying out our undertakings until Ministers make it clear to 
their supporters and the country that first things must now come first, and 
that we are committed to a life of hard productive effort for all classes, not 
in an atmosphere of austerity, which by its senselessness defeats its own object, 
but in a spirit of national unity, which requires that our economic life should 
be freed from the domination of political theory. Without a rapid expansion 
of the national wealth, derived, as it can only be derived, from the unleashing 
of every creative force latent in the virility and experience of our people, the 
universal aspiration to achieve social security, shorter hours and higher 
standards of living will be remembered only as an amabilis insania of this 
generation. 





FIVE SPEECHES ON WORLD ~ 
GOVERNMENT 


“THE most perfect settlement will not, in itself, ensure lasting peace. We 

can no more expect that all nations will respect or even understand one 
another’s views and rights unless compelled thereto, than we expect that all 
individuals will respect their neighbour’s rights and feelings, where there is 
no law and no policeman. It is not a simple question of might versus right. 
The practical issue is whether there is to be might behind right, or might 
behind wrong. Until we reach the stage when the constitution of a real 
government of the world has entered the sphere of practical politics, the 
only security for international peace and liberty will be the determination of 
the most civilized Powers to uphold the sanctity of international agreements 
and right, in the first place by all peaceful means, but in the last resort by 
the sword.” 

These words were not written with any direct thought of the present 
situation, in which delegates assembled in London inaugurated an organ 
of collective security to keep the peace of the world after the conquest of 
Germany and Japan. They appeared in THe Rounp Taste for June 1915* 
in the course of an article supporting the current of opinion that was to lead 
eventually to the foundation of the League of Nations. No change of word 
or emphasis, however, seems now to be required. After more than thirty 
years the words will stand both as a declaration of belief in the principles of 
the United Nations Charter, and as an indication of the reason why THE 
Rounp TastE, while whole-heartedly supporting the present momentous 
enterprise, does not yet see in it the prospect of a final solution to the problem 
of world peace. The United Nations Organization, like the League of Nations 
before it, is a voluntary association of sovereign states; and THE Rounp 
TABLE has always argued that such an association, possessing no authoritative 
law which is binding on all its members, can be no more than a temporary 
expedient, which may provide and secure the conditions of further political 
progress “until we reach the stage when the constitution of a real govern- 
ment of the world has entered the sphere of practical politics”. Looking 
back in its hundredth number, published in September 1935, upon the work 
of “Twenty-five Years”, THE Rounp Tasiet expressed this guiding prin- 
ciple of its foreign policy by claiming that it had “‘never abandoned its view 
that the only final basis for freedom and enduring peace is the organic union 
of nations in a Commonwealth, embracing the whole world or, in the first 
instance, a lesser part of it”. The article ended : “The organic commonwealth 
of free peoples, as the only permanent foundation of liberty and peace, is still 
a vision, but it is a vision that has inspired twenty-five years of effort, and 
that will continue to inspire the renewal of that effort in the years to come.” 


* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 19, June 1915, p. 617. 
+ See THE Rounp Tasiz, No. 100, September 1935, p. 653. 
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Although the founders of THE Rounp TABLE thirty-five years ago were 
well aware how distant was this vision and how great were the practical and 
sentimental obstacles to its achievement, the survivors and those who have 
since been associated with them believe themselves to perceive throughout 
that period an uninterrupted movement of public opinion in many parts of 
the Commonwealth and elsewhere towards the conception of world govern- 
ment that they have accepted as an ultimate ideal. They are bound to 
acknowledge that at times, particularly in the closing phases of the two world 
wars, there have been simultaneous intensifications of the passions of 
nationalism which constitute the principal adverse influence. Nevertheless 
the idea of an ultimate world commonwealth has in the course of these 
thirty-five years notably strengthened its hold upon the popular mind; as 
was perhaps indicated by the favourable reception in England in 1940 of 
Mr. Churchill’s romantic gesture, offering common citizenship with the 
British Empire to defeated France. To those who share the ideal, and 
remember how on a smaller scale it was translated into reality, in the thirteen 
colonies of North America in 1787, what has hitherto seemed lacking has 
been a leadership comparable to that with which Washington and Hamilton 
mobilized public opinion in favour of the principle of union and gave it 
articulate expression in the federal Constitution of the United States. For 
many years it has seemed a remote possibility that any statesman of the first 
or even the second rank would risk alienating nationalist sentiment, pre- 
sumed still to be by far the most powerful influence upon the mind of the 
people, by declaring himself in favour of any such surrender of sovereignty 
as world government postulates. 

Within the last six months, however, this reluctance of the world’s states- 
men to take the long view, and look beyond all expedients of international 
organization to the fundamentally different conception of the organic union 
of peoples, has been notably modified. Appended to this article will be found 
extracts from five speeches made in the Parliaments of the Empire by leaders 
of the first authority, together with a few sentences in which agreement 
was expressed with them by private members of great experience. The 
speakers include, in the United Kingdom, the Labour Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and his Conservative predecessor; in the Dominion of 
Canada, the Liberal Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposition; and 
in the Union of South Africa the Deputy Prime Minister. It will be noted 
that the three last-named stand for those Dominions of the Empire which, 
having been in least danger of invasion during the late war, have shown 
themselves least ready to consider any closer articulation of government and 
policy within the limited society of the Commonwealth. All these five 
statesmen, however, whether in more or in less explicit language, have now 
expressed their adhesion to the principle, of which THE Rounp TaBLe has 
been so long the exponent, of organic union under world government as 
the only ultimate guarantee of peace. Since not all these important speeches 
are accessible in the press of every nation in the Commonwealth, it may be 


useful for readers of THE RouND TABLE to have them simultaneously on 
record. 
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Let it be admitted that the vision is a vision still. The early debates of the 
United Nations do not suggest that national passions and jealousies have 
yet notably relaxed their grip upon the minds of men. All that can be said is 
that this aspiration towards a larger though remoter fellowship has grown 
up side by side with the longer-established sentiment. The two ideas are in 
conflict in the world, within nations, and in the hearts of individuals. It may 
yet take long before the conflict is resolved. The speeches here cited, how- 
ever, are evidence that what was once the vision of enthusiasts, who were 
believed incapable of influencing practical affairs, is now shared by statesmen 
bearing the largest responsibilities in the world: by members of that small 
cadre of leadership where resides the power to mould the ultimate loyalties 
of their generation. What has contributed most notably to their conversion 
is evident, and by some is explicitly stated. In the age of the atomic bomb 
it is no longer possible to contemplate a long series of approximations to an 
ideal of world peace, proceeding by stages defined in the stress of successive 
world wars. Humanity has had the warning that opportunities for political 
experiment will not indefinitely recur. The United Nations Organization, 
taking charge of world order at a time when universal exhaustion affords in 
itself some promise of a period of comparative tranquillity, has the oppor- 
tunity to deepen the tranquillity and so extend its period for long enough to 
prepare the next and decisive step forward to the establishment of a world 
society. What is quite certain is that this is the last such period that the 
world can expect to enjoy. If during its continuance mankind do not succeed 
in progressing to the finally stable form of political order, there will be no 
further opportunity ; for 


That two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 


THE SPEECHES 


I. Sour AFRICA 
Speaking at Maritzburg on November 13, 1945, Mr. JAN Hormeyr said: 


“T have been speaking of South Africa’s problems. For us of course they are 
difficult enough—they tend to fill our horizon—but don’t let us forget the bigger 
issues at stake; don’t let us be unmindful of the wider obligations that rest upon us 
all as citizens of the world. 

“South Africa after all cannot be really prosperous unless world prosperity is 
restored. South Africa will be drawn helplessly to destruction, if civilization goes 
under, as well it may. 

“I do not regard the world’s immediate problems, political and economic, great 
though they are, as insoluble. We must not let ourselves be disheartened by the 
magnitude of those problems as they present themselves to us to-day. Let us not 
forget that we have just come to the end of the most convulsive war in human 
history—that time and patience are necessary for the disturbances it has set up to 
spend themselves. 
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“TI am encouraged in that regard by my own observations of the improvement 
of the conditions in a country like Italy to-day in comparison with what I saw of it 
just over a year ago. 

“Despite the failure of the Council of Foreign Ministers, I have little doubt that 
the present political tension will be resolved. I am sure also that, albeit painfully 
and at great cost of human life and suffering, Europe will win its way back to a 
state of economic well-being. 

“But I do view with profound disquiet the long-range possibilities of disaster 
for humanity. 

“The development of the atomic bomb carries with it as a consequence that a 
war in which it is used on both sides will send our civilization reeling into the 
night. It is therefore of the profoundest significance for us all that such a war 
should be prevented. The San Francisco Conference applied itself to the problem 
of world security. I fear that the development of the atomic bomb has rendered 
the work of that conference, successful though it was in relation to the circumstances 
then prevailing, now largely out of date. 

“From the purely political point of view, I can see no way of saving humanity 
from destruction in the altered circumstances created by the atomic bomb, short 
of the creation of a form of world government, which will be more than a League 
of Sovereign States, but will be responsible to a truly international electorate. That 
means, of course, the substantial impairment of the concept of national sovereignty, 
and I need not tell you that so far even the atomic bomb has not availed to shake 
the nations into willingness to accept a solution of that kind. 

“The only other method of approach is on the moral side. The truth of the matter 
is that man’s scientific and technical progress has outstripped his moral and 
spiritual advance. Can he catch up on the moral plane—that is really the issue. 
‘War’, Mr. Attlee said the other day, ‘begins in the hearts of men.’ How far and 


how fast can we bring about a change of heart? That is perhaps the most important 
question to be answered in the world to-day. For myself, I shall not attempt to 
answer it. All I know is that there is nothing that more urgently demands from us 
co-operative thinking. I hope that, despite all the other matters with which this 
Congress will be concerned, this question will not be entirely absent from your 
minds now and in the days to come.” 


II. Great BrirAIn 


On November 22, Mr. ANrHony Epgn, addressing the House of Commons, 
said : 

“Let me come to what seems to me to be the fundamentals of this problem. 
The truth is that by the discovery of this atomic energy science has placed us 
several laps ahead of every present phase of international political development, 
and unless we can catch up politically to the point we have reached in science, and 
thus command the power which at present threatens us, we are all going to be 
blown to smithereens. I think that Mr. Byrnes, the United States Secretary of 
State, put it quite well at Charleston when he said the civilized world cannot 
survive an atomic war, and I agree entirely with the Prime Minister that no set of 
rules will enable us to survive a future war when this weapon is latent for use. I 
agree, too, that no safeguards by themselves will provide an effective guarantee. 
They have to be accompanied by the acceptance of the rule of law amongst the 
nations. It is something more than roo years ago that Castlereagh first conceived 
the idea of making progress in diplomacy by contact. He was on the right lines, 
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but he failed. After the last war the nations tried again, by the League, to make 
another effort more in conformity with the developments that had taken place in 
the intervening period, and they failed, and during this war we at San Francisco 
tried again, and have sought to lay the foundations of a new world order. 

“The truth is that all the inventions of recent years have tended the same way, 
to narrow the world, to bring us closer together and, therefore, to intensify the 
shock and sharpen the reactions before the shock absorbers are ready. Every 
succeeding scientific discovery makes greater nonsense of old-time conceptions of 
sovereignty, and yet it is not the least use our deluding ourselves, any more than 
Mr. Byrnes did in his Charleston speech. It is yet true that national sentiment is 
still as strong as ever, and here and there it is strengthened by this further complica- 
tion, the different conceptions of forms of government and different conceptions 
of what words mean, words like ‘freedom’ and ‘democracy’. So, despite some 
stirrings, the world has not, so far, been ready to abandon, or even really to modify, 
its old conceptions of sovereignty. But there have been some stirrings. There 
was the Briand plan after the last war for the Federation of Europe, which my right 
hon. Friend revived in another form in what he said in Brussels the other day, about 
the new unity of the European family. In the darkest hour of 1940, there was 
the offer made to France by my right hon. Friend the Member for Woodford 
(Mr. Churchill), on behalf of the Coalition Government, and there were the various 
suggestions made between the United States and ourselves. Now atomic energy 
has come to enforce the call for something more, because the world family is 
smaller to-day than was the European family at the end of the last war. I have 
thought much on this question of atomic energy both before and since that bomb 
burst on Nagasaki, and for the life of me I have been unable to see, and am still 
unable to see, any i:nal solution which will make the world safe for atomic power, 
save that we all abate our present ideas of sovereignty. 

“We have got somehow to take the sting out of nationalism. We cannot hope 
to do so at once, but we ought to start working for it now, and that, I submit, 
should be the first duty of the United Nations. We should make up our minds 
where we want to go. In this respect I know where I want to go. I want to get 
a world in which the relations between the nations can be transformed in a given 
period of time—we cannot do it in a short period—as the relations between this 
country and Scotland and Wales have been transformed.” 


On November 23, Mr. Bevin said: 


**... l agree with the right hon. Gentleman that the coming of the atomic bomb 
and other devastating instruments has caused offensive action to jump ahead both 
of defence and of the machinery of diplomacy, and the instruments capable of 
settling world affairs. He had a remedy with which I heartily agree. The right hon. 
Gentleman called it the surrender of sovereignty. I do not want to use that word. 

“Mr. EpEn (Warwick and Leamington) indicated dissent. 

“Mr. Bevin. I beg the pardon of the right hon. Gentleman. “I do not want to 
attribute a word. to him wrongly. If I have misunderstood it is because it is often 
suggested by people, when they talk about sovereignty, that what you are asked 
to do is to surrender your sovereignty. I want to develop my argument that that 
is not what you do. If I attributed to the right hon. Gentleman what I ought to 
have attributed to someone else, I am sorry. He said there must be established a 
rule of law, but law must derive its power and observance from a definite source, 
and in studying this problem I am driven to ask: Will law be observed, if it is 
arrived at only by treaty and promises and decisions by governments as at present 

K 
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arranged? In all the years this has broken down so often. I trust it will not break 
down again but, if it is not to break down again, I think it must lead us still further 
on. In other words, will the people feel that the law is their law if it is derived and 
enforced by the adoption of past methods, whether League of Nations, concert of 
Europe, or anything of that kind? The illustration was drawn of the constitution 
of the United Kingdom, which took many years to establish. Where does the power 
to make law actually rest? It is not even in this House, it is certainly not in the 
Executive, it is in the votes of the people. They are sovereign authority. 

“Tt may be interesting to call attention to the development of the United States 
of America. Originally, when the States came together, they met as States with 
separate governments, but they soon discovered that they had little or no power 
to enforce their decisions, and it is the enforcement of the decision, the sanction, 
that is the real difficulty in world law or any law. They then decided, for the pur- 
pose of conducting foreign affairs, taxation, defence and the regulation of commerce, 
that they would create a federal body and in that body there would be direct 
representation of the people, not through the thirteen states, but direct from the 
people to the federal Parliament of the country. So, from the outset, the United 
States drew its power to make laws directly from the people. That is the growth 
of the United States to the great State which it is to-day. 

“Mr. PICKTHORN (Cambridge University): It brought about the Civil War. 

“Mr. Bevin: It may have done. We have had any amount of civil wars. I do 
not know what the last two wars have been. I doubt very much whether the last 
war has been an international war at all. It was really a tremendous conflict of ideas. 
After all, in many ways the world is no greater to-day than the United States was 
then. To take another example. The right hon. Gentleman played a part in South 
Africa. There you had racial differences—The old Cape Colony, Natal, Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State. In the end, to get peace and development there had to 
be a federal Parliament, and it had to rest on the votes of the people direct to that 
Parliament. 

“Mr. PickTHORN: White and black ? 

“Mr. Bevin: Not yet, but if you had been as intelligent as we in the years when 
you were in office, you would have done that. At any rate, liberal-minded persons 
like Campbell-Bannerman and Selborne developed the idea. I am not saying who 
should vote or what should vote. I am speaking of principles. I do not think the 
interruptions of the hon. Gentleman make any difference at all. We have benefited, 
at any rate, as an Empire from that decision on two great occasions, because that 
great country had the foresight to build on the votes of the people. It was the same 
in Australia, which did not just bring the State Governments together but built 
up the Federal Parliament on the same lines. I used to argue this thing out with the 
late Lord Lothian and other people for many years, and I am glad to have the 
opportunity of putting a personal view—not a Cabinet view—because the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Warwick and Leamington raised it yesterday. I 
think it right to let the country see exactly where the surrender of sovereignty 
leads us. The fact is, no one ever surrenders sovereignty; they merge it into a 
greater sovereignty. 


“Mr. CHURCHILL: A portion. 

“Mr. Bevin: A portion for specific limited purposes. I think if you try to 
take on too big a thing, like all the things you are building up under the United 
Nations now, such as education and all the rest of it, your organization may break 


down. It can only deal with the specific objective that the people feel is necessary 
for their security. 
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“Mr. Epen: Might I interrupt the right hon. Gentleman, because he keeps 
saying that I referred to the surrender of sovereignty, and I never said anything 
like that. The point I was trying to make, which I think he is trying to make, is 
that these modern developments make nonsense of certain old-fashioned concep- 
tions of sovereignty. 

“Mr. Bevin: Well, I am trying to put a new one anyway. 

“T am asked to restudy San Francisco; I have not only restudied it but, when it 
was being developed, as the right hon. Gentleman knows, I was gravely concerned, 
with him, as to whether we were really finding the right solution. There was no 
conflict between us. We were all trying to do our best, and what worried me, and 
the right hon. Gentleman and others on the Committee of the then Cabinet, going 
through all these meticulous documents, was whether again the people would be 
disappointed. That was his worry, I know, as it was ours. Now that is added to, 
and accentuated by the coming of the atomic bomb and many other devastating 
weapons. In 1940 the right hon. Gentleman the Member for Woodford offered 
France joint citizenship—— 

“Mr. CHuRCHILL: We were all in it. 

“Mr. Bevin: Yes, that is quite right. Often after that I tried to study how we 
could have given effect to it, and it seemed to me that joint citizenship involved 
joint parliament and joint responsibility. It involved an acceptance of this for 
certain limited purposes in order to derive the powers of law. Therefore, when we 
turn from all the things you have built up—the League of Nations or your constitu- 
tion—I feel we are driven relentlessly along this road: we need a new study for 
the purpose of creating a world assembly elected directly from the people of the 
world, as a whole, to whom the governments who form the United Nations are 
responsible and who, in fact, make the world law which they, the people, will then 
accept and be morally bound and willing to carry out. For it will be from their 
votes that the power will have been derived, and it will be for their direct repre- 
sentatives to carry it out. You may invent all sorts of devices to decide who is the 
aggressor but, after all the thought you can give to it, the only repository of faith 
I have been able to find to determine that is the common people. . . . 

“The common man, I think, is the great protection against war. The supreme 
act of government is the horrible duty of deciding matters which affect the life or 
death of the people. That power rests in this House as far as this country is con- 
cerned. I would merge that power into a greater power of a directly elected world 
assembly in order that the great repositories of destruction and science, on the one 
hand, may be their property, against the misuse of which it is their duty to protect 
us and, on the other hand, that they may determine in the ordinary sense whether a 
country is acting as an aggressor or not. 

“T am willing to sit with anybody, of any party, of any nation, to try to devise 
a franchise or a constitution—just as other great countries have done—for a world 
assembly, as the right hon. Gentleman said, with a limited objective—the objective 
of peace. Once we can get to that stage I believe we shall have taken a great 
progressive step. In the meantime, there must be no weakening of the institution 
which my right hon. Friends built in San Francisco. It must be the prelude to 
further development. This must not be considered as a substitute for it, but rather 
a completion or a development of it, so that the benefit of the experience and 
administration derived in that institution may be carried to its final end. From the 
moment you accept that, one phrase goes, and that is ‘international law’. That 
phrase presupposes conflict between nations. It would be replaced by ‘world 
law’ with a moral world force behind it, rather than a law built upon case-made 
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law and on agreements. It would be a world law with a world judiciary to inter- 
pret it, with a world police to enforce it, with the decision of the people with their 
own votes resting in their own hands, irrespective of race or creed, as the great 
world sovereign elected authority which would hold in its care the destinies of the 
people of the world. 

“Str ARTHUR SALTER (Oxford University): This House and the world will 
realize that far and away the most important feature of this debate has been what 
the Foreign Secretary has just said and what his predecessor said yesterday about 


the merging of national sovereignty. I profoundly and passionately agree with 
what they said.” 


On November 27, Lorp SAMUEL said in the House of Lords: 


“We have recently read most remarkable speeches by the present and previous 
Foreign Secretaries, Mr. Bevin and Mr. Eden, advocating that national sovereignty 
should no longer be absolute and unconditional, responsible to no one. That is a 
most remarkable development in international policy which, I feel, should be 
widely welcomed, although I must at once express my agreement with the view 
put forward by [Lord Cranborne]—namely, that the federal solution of the election 
of a universal or a European assembly by a direct vote of all the peoples, while 
leaving in being all the present Parliaments, would create a situation which would 
not be likely to conduce to the smooth government of Europe or of the world.” 


III. CANADA 


On December 17, Mr. W. L. Mackenzie-Kinc (Prime Minister of Canada) 
said : 

“As political problems affecting the relations of governments, the solution of the 
problems presented by atomic energy must be sought in the realm of world politics. 
The more deeply one ponders the problems with which our world is confronted 
in the light—‘the terrible light’, as Mr. Attlee said—of the implications of the 
development of atomic energy, the harder it is to see a solution in anything short 
of some surrender of national sovereignty. With a limited surrender of national 
sovereignty, there must be instituted some form of world government restricted, 
at least at the outset, to matters pertaining to the prevention of war, and the 
maintenance of international security. 

“The United Nations Organization is not a sufficient answer to the problems of 
peace and security which the world is now seeking. It is a first step, and an all- 
important step, in the direction of that co-operation between nations which is 
essential to the survival of civilization. It is not, however, the only, much less the 
final step. The United Nations Organization is an indispensable medium and channel 
and forum through which the peoples of the world can work out new institutions 
and arrangements which their peace and security now require. 

“We do well to recall that the United Nations Charter had been signed before the 
world knew of the existence of the atomic bomb, much less anything about its 
ghastly military potentialities for mass destruction. The coming of the atomic 
bomb has opened our eyes to the appalling possibilities which will face the world 
if the United Nations should fail to achieve effective international cooperation. It 
is to be hoped that such a prospect may be sufficient to cause every country, in the 
interests of its own citizens, to recognize that ‘over all nations is humanity’. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that the nations will not delay too long in welcoming, albeit 
in the form of some self-denying ordinance upon individual national sovereignties, 
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a measure of world sovereignty sufficiently effective to maintain international 
security and to end all possibility of war. 

“If we are agreed on the ultimate necessity of some measure of world govern- 
ment to maintain world security, we should, by every means in our power, support 
and strengthen every agency of international cooperation and understanding which 
can help to make the world community a reality. The peoples of all nations must 
address themselves to the task of helping to devise and shape institutions and 
relationships which will enable mankind to ensure, if not its salvation, at least its 
survival. We must work with all our might for a world order under the rule of 
law. This seems to be our only hope. Humanity is one. We must act in the belief 
that no nation and no individual liveth to himself alone, and that all are members 
one of another. 

““Mr. JOHN BRACKEN (Leader of the Opposition): The United Nations Charter 
was founded on an agreement of the Big Three. That charter has been elaborated 
on the foundation of certain basic understandings. But the discovery of how to 
release atomic energy has shattered our faith in that foundation as it is now laid. 
The most vital problem, therefore, faces us still. Can the world, organized as it is 
to-day or as it may be organized in the future, so conduct itself as to save itself 
from destruction? Are man’s own inventions to be the cause of his own destruc- 
tion? Is the world to remainin anage of unreason; or is man, with his new gadgets, 
to revert to times we thought were passed—times without the controls civiliza- 
tion could provide ? 

“Tam not one who feels that we must close this debate on a note of pessimism. 
I feel that many discussions outside this house have been characterized by too 
much alarm and despair and by too little hope and optimism. If man is to be 
destroyed by his own inventions, why weep about it beforehand? Rather, knowing 
the danger, let us set about with determination to avoid that end. Let us set out to 
find and to provide the most practical political solution that the collective mind of 
man is capable of making. 

“Some say: Let the problem be entrusted to the security council of the United 
Nations Organization. That would mean entrusting it to eleven sovereign states, 
leaving some forty others out of consideration, Let us not forget that warfare has 
experienced a great transformation in recent years. In the first great war, a country 
like Belgium could defend itself for weeks or months—this time, only for a matter 
of days. In future, days will not be allowed us to get ready—only hours, perhaps 
only minutes, possibly not even that. It is possible that non-aggressors will be 
less helpless than they have been in the recent past. Aggressors will at least know 
that if they make war there is every risk that an instrument is in being that may 
abolish their largest cities in a matter of seconds. That will surely be a restraining 
influence upon aggressors. 

“The choice for us seems to be between an association of Powers in which it 
becomes the necessity of nearly all to prevent any one from dominating the scene— 
either that or a renunciation of some part of our sovereignty, some abridgement 
of our national sovereignty. If the latter is to be the solution, it ushers in the 
beginnings of a world state. 

“The nations of to-day were not built in a day. The national state as we know 
it has been a thousand years and more in the building. And a new international 
order will not be built ina day. But it can be started in a day—in fact, it has already 
been started; and while it is in the building, we must move with caution and with 
awareness. We are fortunate in being a member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and in being a neighbour of the United States. We all rejoice that the 
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agreement before us to-day is one made between Britian, the United States and 
Canada. Thus we in Canada must all feel, as a member of this triumvirate, that 
while we are in good company we share a terrible responsibility. 

“What does it all add up to? If my sixty years tell me anything, they tell me that 
humanity will neither be satisfied nor safe till there is world security against 
aggressors. Any realist must know that this security will come in one or other of 
two ways—the way of war, followed by slavery to a dominating state, or the way 
of understanding, followed by a cooperative world; by force of arms that will 
result in a world state, in which one part will be dominant, or by force of reason 
in which nations will live together, each contributing its proper share of the price | 
of discipline, and each bearing the fruits of the consequent peace and progress of 
mankind. 

“Our path as Canadians is clear. Collective security for humanity is possible 
only in international collective agreement. We must pay the price of international 
collective agreement. That price is the sacrifice of some degree of national 
sovereignty. That price the nations will only grudgingly and slowly be willing to 
pay; but that price we have already commenced to pay. A world state we now 
living may never see, but the various peace pacts of the past, the International 
Labour Organization, the United Nations Organization, the food and agriculture 
organization, the Bretton Woods agreement, the proposed international trade 
conference—all these are steps toward international security. All these give up 
something, even though it be little, of national sovereignty. What we are enduring 
to-day is the labour pains of better world understanding, the beginnings of a world 
of peace and of potential progress such as man has never before witnessed. 

“We have two things to do, both of which require conscious effort and a degree 
of international tolerance and understanding never before demonstrated in the 
world. We must determine to have international peace, and we must determine 
to be relieved of the shackles that have tied us to war and hunger and disease in 
the past. We must go forward in faith, conscious that, while we may not reach the 
goal in our day, we are going at least in the right direction and knowing that we 
are doing our part in bringing the world nearer to the time when peace and 
prosperity rather than war will be the inheritance of mankind.” 

“Mr. Ancus MacInnis (Vancouver East): Mr. Speaker, I regret that owing to 
a slight indisposition the leader of this group [C.C.F.] is not here this morning, and 
I regret it particularly because I know that he had prepared something on this 
subject. 

“The leader of the opposition (Mr. Bracken) says we have come to the stage in 
world affairs where co-operation is not only necessary but imperative. Indeed, in 
my humble opinion the atomic bomb has brought us to the stage where world 
government at the international level is not only a desirable thing, but a necessity. 
The choice before us is either world government or world destruction.” 





THE TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


DEPENDENCIES IN THE NEW WORLD ORDER 


N December 1944 THE Rounp Taste,* in an article entitled “The Inter- 

national Interest in Colonies”, traced the history of the movement for the 
introduction of some form of international control over the administration 
of all colonial dependencies. At the time, the importance of that topic lay 
in the probability that this aspect of the colonial question might form one of 
the issues in the discussions on a post-war settlement. The decease of the 
League of Nations would make it necessary to provide for the future of the 
territories held under Mandate. The future of the Italian dependencies 
presented a problem in which a wide range of national interests were closely 
concerned. But all the previous history of the subject indicated that discus- 
sion would not be limited to these immediate issues. As had been shown, 
the movement for introducing some form of international control over all 
colonial dependencies had come, at different times, under a variety of 
influences, but the force behind it appeared strong enough to ensure that it 
would find expression when the United Nations came to frame a scheme of 
post-war order. 

Subsequent events have fully justified this expectation. The colonial 
question was not discussed at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. But it 
clearly received some consideration at the Yalta meeting in February 1945, 
for Mr. Stettinius could speak in the following April of the scheme of trustee- 
ship as being generally in accord with the Crimea agreements. It was left, 
however, to the San Francisco Conference to deal comprehensively with the 
range of problems involved, and they proved to be one of the most con- 
troversial of the matters on its agenda. It is probable that, as on all such 
occasions, the more contentious issues were solved behind the scenes; 
indeed, one American journalist went so far as to describe this part of the 
proceedings as “a gigantic game of euchre”. On the other hand, the British 
representative, Lord Cranborne, welcomed the decisions of the Conference 
in the matter of trusteeship as its most remarkable achievement. 

A brief sketch of the history of the question from the point at which it was 
left in the article of December 1944 may help to throw some light on the 
influences under which the Conference arrived at its decisions. A speech 
made by.Colonel Stanley, then Colonial Secretary, in the course of a visit to 
New York in January 1945, seems to have been designed to test the strength 
of American opinion on the maintenance of the system of Mandates. His 
references to it were at once attacked by a number of American publicists, 
as indicating a desire on the part of the United Kingdom to divest itself of 
international supervision over its mandated territories. It was generally 
believed in America that Mr. Cordell Hull, and possibly Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self, had been in favour of extending the mandatory system to all colonial 

* See THe Rounp Taste, No. 137, December 1944, p. 24. 
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dependencies. Whatever the truth of this, it was a view which both then 
and subsequently was strongly advocated by Mr. Sumner Welles, a former 
member of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration. But other currents of opinion 
were beginning to make themselves felt in the States. Mr. Walter Lippmann, 
for instance, was warning the public that the complexities of the Colonial 
question could not be solved by easy generalizations or “grandiose ambiguities 
such as those of the Atlantic Charter”. Moreover, did the States intend to 
accept international supervision in Puerto Rico or Hawaii, which if not 
technically colonies must at all events be classed as dependencies ? 

But a more dynamic issue was created by the now growing feeling in the 
United States that it must, for security reasons, acquire undivided control 
over certain of the Pacific Islands, including those for which Japan had held 
a Mandate. The meeting of the Naval Committee of the House early in 1945 
left no doubt as to the strength of the views held by the American Navy on 
the subject. “Condominium”’, as one of the advocates of annexation asserted, 
“can only mean pandemonium.” And this view had the open support of 
names which carried much weight with the American public, such as those 
of Admiral King and Admiral Nimitz. 

In other quarters also there were signs of increasing concern in some of 
the specific problems that were now emerging. Early in 1945; Mr. Eden 
repeated the statement, first made as far back as 1941, that Italy had no right 
to the return of any of her colonies. The Atlantic Charter seemed to estop 
their annexation by other Powers, but France and Egypt were manifesting 
a desire to include some portions of these territories within their frontiers; 
and if the friends of Ethiopia were to be believed, she was asserting a claim 
to Eritrea. But it was becoming apparent that the future of Italy’s North 
African territories presented a more far-reaching and more contentious 
problem, since it arose in the field of security. The Italian press asserted that 
there existed an agreement between Britain and the United States that they 
should take possession of the North African colonies, with the definite 
purpose of denying the Soviet any share in their control. Whatever the facts, 
this suggestion may perhaps afford some clue to the part subsequently played 
by the Soviet delegates at San Francisco. The diversionary attack has long 
been a tradition of Russian polity, and it is noteworthy that about this time 
the leading Soviet papers should have opened a campaign against the colonial 
system of Britain and the expansionist ambitions of American capitalism. 


Discussions AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Ir was clear then that the discussions at San Francisco on what may be 
described generally as the colonial question would not be regulated merely 
by conceptions as to the present or future status of the non-self-governing 
peoples. There were issues which were closely linked with those which 
would have to be considered in relation to the functions of the Security 
Council. It may be said in advance that the proposal to place all Colonies 
under the direct administration of an international body, to which reference 
was made in the article of December 1944, seems to have received at San 
Francisco only the unimportant advocacy of Egypt and the Arabian group. 
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Nor is it easy to determine, from such material as the press reports supply, 
how far there was any effective demand in the Conference for the extension 
of the mandatory system to all Colonies. This was indeed advocated by 
Dr. Evatt, on behalf of Australia, and supported by the Soviet and Chinese 
delegates. But it does not seem to have formed part of the case of the United 
States, possibly for the reasons already indicated, and was strongly opposed 
elsewhere. France in particular argued forcibly against sharing her sovereignty 
with an international body. 

In the result, the Conference decided to draw a clear line between the non- 
self-governing territories held by Colonial Powers and those areas which 
might be brought under a Trusteeship System, namely, the existing mandated 
territories, the territories which may be “detached from enemy states” as 
the result of the Second World War, and those which might be voluntarily 
placed under the System by the States responsible for them. 

In regard to the Colonies, the Conference confined itself to framing what 
may justly be described as a Colonial Charter, defining the objectives which 
must determine the policy of the Colonial Powers. Its main heads were as 
follows. The interests of the inhabitants of the territories must be regarded 
as paramount. The Colonial Powers will be under an obligation to promote 
the political, economic and social advancement of the Colonies, with due 
respect for the culture of their peoples. ‘They are, again, committed to 
develop self-government, and to assist the progressive development of free 
political institutions, according to the particular circumstances of each 
territory and its peoples and their varying stages of advancement. But it 
was not proposed that the International Organization should exercise direct 
supervision over the manner in which Colonial Powers discharge these 
obligations. They were to transmit to the Organization statistical and other 
technical information regarding conditions in their colonies, but this was 
explicitly stated to be for information only. 

The objectives thus defined may perhaps be felt merely to reflect the spirit 
underlying the policies of the more enlightened Colonial Powers, but their 
definite prescription in the form of a Charter is none the less valuable. On 
one point only does there seem to have been any conflict regarding the terms 
in which the Charter should run. Americans, for whom the word “indepen- 
dence” is by tradition sacrosanct, have always looked with suspicion on the 
British preference for the term “self-government”. In their insistence on the 
use of the term “independence” they were supported by the Soviet delegate, 
and it required the good offices of the Chinese delegate to secure assent to 
the compromise formula actually adopted in the Charter. It is certainly 
better adapted to the developments in colonial relations which are envisaged 
both in British and French policy. 

The issues involved by the Trusteeship System proved to be more deba- 
table. There were three major problems. First, should the Trust territories 
be directly administered by a Trusteeship Council, or should individual 
Powers be recognized as Administering Authorities, under the supervision 
of the Council? On this point the Soviet delegation seems to have taken a 
somewhat unexpected line, which was doubtless determined by the fact that 
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the Trust territories are to include the ex-Italian possessions as well as the 
existing Mandates, At a later date Mr. Molotov frankly admitted that the 
Soviet had an interest in the disposal of the North African territories, and he 
clearly did not favour the prospect of sharing in a collective trusteeship. 
The world, he said, had no experience of the successful working of any such 
system. Then, secondly, were the existing mandated territories to come 
automatically under Trusteeship, or would the Mandatory Powers have any 
option either in this matter or in regard to the terms of their Trusts? Thirdly, 
if the Trusteeship Council was not to take over the direct administration of 
the Trust territories, what should be the extent of its supervision over an 
Administering Authority? Dr. Evatt would appear to have desired to give 
it powers which would extend to its taking control over any area which it 
considered to be badly administered. 


Basic OBJECTIVES OF THE TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


THE Conference began by defining the basic objectives of the Trusteeship 
System. In the form finally adopted they do not differ materially from those 
already described as embodied in the Colonial Charter, though it is note- 
worthy that the political objective is in this case defined as self-government 
or independence. But they contain one significant addition. The prescrip- 
tion in the A and B class Mandates of the principle of equality of economic 
opportunity, or briefly the Open Door, had always been regarded by 
advocates of the mandatory system as one of the strongest arguments in its 
favour; there were, on the other hand, many in this country who regarded 
the existence of this provision as one of the main grounds for seeking the 
removal of the mandatory régime. The Conference decided to apply the 
principle to the Trust territories, but added the condition that this must be 
without prejudice to the basic objectives above described. It has been held in 
some quarters that this reservation may permit of a departure from the régime 
of the “Open Door” in the Trust territories, but the point is open to doubt. 

The Conference next proceeded to provide that the inclusion of any 
territory in the Trusteeship System should be effected through agreements 
made by the States directly concerned, including a Mandatory Power. Such 
agreements might designate the whole or part of a territory as a strategic 
area; and they would designate also the Administering Authority, which 
might be one or more States, or the Organization itself. In the case of 
strategic areas the agreements would be approved by the Security Council, 
but otherwise by the General Assembly. 

These provisions doubtless had the merit of avoiding decisions which the 
Conference did not feel itself competent to face; but they left open a wide 
field of contentious issues. There was for instance no indication of the identity 
of the States directly concerned in making the agreements. At the instance 
of the Soviet delegate, the Conference added a provision that there should be 
no delay in formulating and negotiating the agreements, but it supplied no 
means of resolving the situation which would arise if the States directly 
concerned were unable to agree on their terms. These considerations are the 
more important when it is realized that the designation of areas as strategic 
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is a point of cardinal interest in respect of some of the former Italian territories 
and Japanese mandates. 

There remained a final point for debate—the composition and powers of 
the Trusteeship Council. Here it is clear that the intrusion of issues arising 
in the field of what is familiarly known as power politics has resulted in 
giving the Council a composition different from that which it might have 
taken had the Trust territories been limited to those held under Mandate. 
The Council is not to be an expert body, the members of which will, like 
those of the Permanent Mandates Commission, be nominated on their 
personal qualifications, rather than as representatives of national interests. 
The members of the Council are to be the following nations. First, those 
administering Trust territories; secondly, those nations which are permanent 
members of the Security Council, but do not administer such territories; 
and thirdly, such number of other nations, to be elected by the General 
Assembly, as will provide that the total number of nations on the Council 
shall be equally divided between those who administer Trusts and those who 
do not. Each member nation will have one representative. 


POWERS OF THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


In defining the powers of the Council the Conference adhered more closely 
to the model of the mandatory system. Where it is not itself the Administer- 
ing Authority, the Council is to have no executive powers; its function is to 
advise the General Assembly on reports received from the Administrations 
or on information supplied by them in response to its demands. But there 
was clearly much debate before this position was accepted. The Australian, 
Soviet and Chinese delegates held that the Council should have power to 
issue and enforce orders. From other delegations there was pressure for the 
grant of the power of inspection, a power the lack of which had (as the 
article of December 1944 showed) been held in some circles to have pre- 
judiced the effective working of the Permanent Mandates Commission. This 
demand, strongly sponsored by the United States, was apparently opposed 
by most of the Colonial Powers; but in the result the Conference agreed that 
the Council might provide for periodic visits of inspection, though these 
were to be made at times agreed upon with the Administering Authority. 
Even so, this power, exercised by a body with the composition of the 
Trusteeship Council, may well involve difficulties for the Administrations 
concerned. 

On some of the major issues, therefore, the Conference, where it actually 
committed itself to decisions, acted in a spirit of compromise. The Colonial 
Powers could view with some satisfaction the decision on what has since been 
characterized in the United States as a “hands off” policy in regard to the 
Colonies. But it remains to be seen how far this decision will affect the atti- 
tude of the International Organization in this respect, for the activity of its 
Economic and Social Council will provide occasion for the display of what 
may be a critical interest in the course of colonial administration, even though 
the Charter may not have provided for direct intervention. The decisions 
in regard to trusteeship were in one sense of less significance to the United 
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Kingdom, since they affected territories which, in point of population, con- 
stituted only about one-tenth of those included in the British Colonial system. 
Moreover, at the stage at which the Conference left the scheme of Trustee- 
ship it really existed in little more than outline. It fell to the Preparatory 
Commission in October 1945, and the General Assembly in the following 
January, to endeavour to fill in some gaps in the scheme. For the most part 
the Commission was concerned with questions of procedure, but at an early 
stage it had to face what proved to be a critical issue. The United Nations 
would look to the Trusteeship Council to advise on the agreements made by 
Mandatory and other Powers; but the Council could not be constituted till 
the agreements had been concluded, for they would indicate which nations 
should be members by virtue of their holding Trust territories. The Com- 
mission considered a proposal to establish a temporary Trusteeship Com- 
mittee, but this was opposed by the Soviet delegate, partly perhaps with a 
view to forcing the Mandatory Powers to declare whether they intended to 
bring their mandated territories under Trust. Faced by an apparent impasse, 
the Commission accepted a compromise motion by the Yugoslav delegate 
which appealed to the Powers to make an early declaration on the subject. 

In the Assembly, Mr. Bevin made the necessary declaration in regard to 
Mandates held by Britain, at the same time making it clear that her agreement 
would depend on her being recognized as the Administering Authority for 
them. Palestine was excluded from this undertaking, in view of the appoint- 
ment of the Anglo-American Commission; and he announced that it was 
intended to give Trans-Jordan an independent status. Australia, Belgium 
and New Zealand also announced that they were ready to negotiate agree- 
ments regarding their Mandates. A statement made by M. Bidault on behalf 
of France was more reserved. Togo and the Cameroons would shortly be 
electing local representative assemblies and these, he said, must be consulted 
before any agreement on the subject could be considered. But France seems 
to have realized that this placed her in an invidious position, and M. Ponsot 
at a later date declared that she was prepared to carry out her colonial mission 
in these areas under a trusteeship régime, and would negotiate the agree- 
ments. South Africa, on the other hand, showed that she adhered to the 
desire, more than once indicated in the past, to integrate her mandated terri- 
tory in the Union. South West Africa was, her delegate claimed, already 
self-governing; its legislature had asked for incorporation in the Union; and 
no step would be taken till the European and native population had been 
consulted. 

The last months have, therefore, seen some progress in giving a more 
substantial form to the Trusteeship System. But much remains to be done 
before it can begin to function. The identity of the States concerned in the 
agreements is still in doubt. Though some draft agreements are known to 
be prepared, they still have to be negotiated. And the whole of the explosive 
problems relating to the future of the ex-Italian territories and the Japanese 
Mandates still await solution. It may well happen that this solution may have 


to be sought at a higher level than the General Assembly of the United 
Nations or even the Security Council. 





EAST MEETS WEST IN CHINA 
NEED FOR A SYNTHESIS OF PRINCIPLES 


HE announcement of the cessation of hostilities in China on January 11 

has been warmly welcomed throughout the entire world; but it must 
not be forgotten that, although the cease-fire order has been issued, very few, 
if any, of the outstanding differences between the Kuomintang and the Com- 
munists have really been settled. In fact, an immediate settlement of this sort 
would not be possible even if desirable. 

It is easy to talk of a country’s “becoming a democracy”, but democracy 
does not appear out of a hat; it is an ideal towards which nations progress. 
Even the Federation of Chinese Democratic Parties failed to realize this fully 
when they published their manifesto in 1944. They said: 

“The need for China to become a democracy has passed beyond the stage of theory; 
it is a fact. The formation of a democratic system can no longer be delayed. If 
democracy is not realized during the war, then what we shall obtain after the war 
will not be democracy but the division and ruin of the country and suffering ten or 
a hundred times that of to-day.” 

This limited conception of democracy is widespread and very dangerous. 
The fact is that behind all the purely political struggles in China there is a 
far deeper social struggle in progress. 

It would be well in the first instance to see this struggle as intelligent 
Chinese themselves see it. For them the contact of China with the West in 
the modern period began with the arrival of Matteo Ricci at the Court of 
Peking in the year 1600. He found China in a mood of self-esteem and self- 
content. Thereafter, for over 200 years Sino-foreign relations were more or 
less smooth and the Chinese people continued to think that they were 
Heaven’s chosen, the only civilized nation in the whole world, surrounded 
by barbarians on the four borders. As to these “ocean people”, they were 
clever in a way. They knew how to make better maps, more accurate 
calendars and powerful guns. But what were these compared to China’s 
ancient culture and the teachings of her sages? Then came the Opium War 
of 1842. China was defeated. A humiliating treaty was signed. But that was 
not all. For 100 years humiliating experiences came one after another. China 
was going through a life crisis and she was weakened. She woke up to realize 
herself in bondage. She was under the yoke of the Manchus. She was under 
the oppression of foreign Powers. She was getting more and more degraded 
in position in the family of nations. What could she do? She had to admit 
to herself that she was weak and backward. She had to liberate herself from 
these bondages. She had to be free. Although the word “freedom” is an 
imported term and is not much upon Chinese lips, the consciousness is 
there. China wants to be free and must struggle for freedom. She wants to 
be herself, to’ be what she ought to be. Her citizen claims to be a man, and 
claims to have the freedom that becomes a man. This consciousness is 
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important because it is the set will of a people who consist of almost a quarter 
of the world’s population. It is important because spiritually it means that 
the Chinese nation has come to herself and has become fully alive. Such is a 
rough statement of the views of enlightened China towards both herself and 
the present situation. 

This statement is of additional significance when we realize that China is 
also the territory in which the differences of East and West must be settled; 
and most of the superficial feuds of which we read are actually symptoms of 
this enormous clash. In fact, the future of world peace can never be assured 
until in China East and West have formed both a spiritual and a political 
synthesis. Professor A. G. Bowman, Head of the Department of Philosophy 
at Princeton University and later of Edinburgh University, once gave a keen 
analysis in a lecture on the basic differences between Eastern and Western 
philosophy. He used, for the purpose of his argument, two fundamentals of 
Christian philosophy : first, the value of personality and, secondly, the spirit 
of love characterized by non-resistance, turning the other cheek, peace- 
making and soon. The West has accepted the first principle of the value and 
dignity of individual personality and has measurably embodied this in its 
various national institutions. The freeing of slaves, the status of womanhood, 
democratic institutions, the rights of individuals before the law, universal 
education, equality of opportunity, are all results of following this basic 
principle. But the West never gave up the Roman veneration of might. In 
shaping its institutions the West largely rejected love as a guiding principle. 
On the other hand, the East easily accepted the principle of love, for it is 
kindred to all oriental philosophies, but rejected the principle of the value 
of personality. Buddhism in China and the tradition of the family as a social 
unit are both examples of this. 

While we in the West are attempting to set up the rules and organization 
of a united world there is a tendency to think, because communications 
between East and West have, in the last few years, been facilitated as far as 
time is concerned, that Chungking is merely a suburb of London or New 
York. In fact, there has been little or no shortening of the vast distances 
between Eastern and Western thought; and, while there are encouraging 
signs that the conflict of East and West centred in China is approaching an 
era of truce and co-operation, it would be fatal to forget the serious threat to 
world peace which will continue to exist until a true synthesis has been 
achieved. 

The union of East and West is not, however, a simple matter of recon- 
ciliation between two clear-cut ideologies, for the West does not present 
itself as a single unit but includes within its framework widely differing 
philosophies. China believes that in the West are qualities which make for 
social and economic strength, but is faced with a choice between American 
economic might on the one hand and Russian social economy on the other. 
The Chinese Communists, while differing from the Russians in many practical 
aspects, still appreciate the common bond between Chinese tradition and 
Marxism in the philosophical field. The Kuomintang, on the other hand, 
with its history in the field of foreign relations, has never felt itself the object 
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of altruistic benevolence on the part of foreign Powers with whom it has had 
to deal; and its more liberal statesmen still approach the field of Sino-Soviet 
relations with a marked attitude of reserve. Russia’s strict adherence to 
neutrality in the present Kuomintang-Communist issue is not entirely with- 
out purpose. Small-scale intervention on her part might well disillusion the 
large number of Liberals in the Central Government who might otherwise 
be inclined to favour the Communists. At the same time, large-scale inter- 
vention would almost certainly involve Russia in a serious clash with Ameri- 
can interests. Thus it can be argued that issues in China are not of a private 
and family nature, as some would have us believe, but are the affairs of the 
whole world. 

If we are prepared to exert every effort in the cause of peace and for the 
prevention of a third World War, we automatically commit ourselves to 
taking an active and positive part in Eastern settlement. In the past it has 
been a tragic fact that we have not fully realized our commitment. 

Assuming then that the truce in China is real, we must become more fully 
aware of the problems which the whole Chinese nation will have to face in 
the coming years. The permanent unification of the country cannot ulti- 
mately rest on truces or on the armed might of one or other political body 
in the country. It must depend on three main factors : first, the improvement 
of communications throughout the entire country; secondly, the raising of 
economic standards; and, thirdly, the education not of a limited few but of 
the majority of her citizens, not so much in the acquisition of knowledge but 
rather in the ability to think. When these three goals have been achieved 
China will be truly united, the differences of Eastern and Western social 
outlooks will be well on the way to solution and the terrible corruption 
which goes hand-in-hand with economic collapse in any country will be 
dead. With it will die the conditions which produce despotic rule by war- 
lords, and large-scale banditry. In these three spheres of development the 
Western Powers can, and should, take an active part. 


Economic IMpULSIONS OF WAR 


WHEN the war came to China in 1937 it found her in a stage of vigorous 
expansion of transport of all kinds. From 1931, after the loss of Manchuria, 
the tempo steadily increased. This was due, first, to the sequestration of 
Manchuria, which had driven back into China many Manchurian residents 
who had migrated to that area from north China. As is usually the case, it 
was the cream of the nation in vigour and energy who had emigrated to 
Manchuria. The wide spaces of Manchuria had given scope for such people 
to build railways, start steamboats on the rivers and plan motor-roads. The 
return of these people to China acted as a blood transfusion, which invigo- 
rated the entire nation. 

The second cause of the expansion of transport was the realization of the 
then coming war with Japan and the need for China to develop her own 
backward areas. Along the sea coast and up the larger rivers the increase of 
communications during this six-year period was almost entirely Chinese, in 
contrast to the foreign-capital development of the past. Thus, the China 
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Merchant Steamship Company, the San Peh Steamship Company and the 
Ming Seng Company were the chief firms in this expansion. In the Canton 
and Shanghai areas dozens of small companies served to modernize river and 
canal traffic. The war had cut them off from their centre, but new connecting 
channels were in many cases established. In the Pearl, the North, the West 
and the Yangtse Rivers there has come about an intense development of a 
more largely water-borne traffic in the upper reaches. 

The railways of China saw the same energy and drive applied to them in 
the six years before the war, with results no less impressive. The completion 
of the Canton—Hankow Railway, the extension of the great east-and-west 
line to Haichow and to Sianfu and Paoki in the west, were the most out- 
standing. The existing lines had ways improved, rolling-stock increased and 
repaired. Above all, the rates were systematized and reduced. New lines 
were being projected and surveys started before the war broke out. The 
new lines were of a political type, in the less sinister meaning of that term, 
in the sense that they were laid to bring the Central Government into closer 
relationship with the outlying provinces such as Shansi, Szechuan, Kwangsi 
and Kweichow. The Japanese, realizing the political significance of China’s 
railways, as well as their economic value, from the very first directed their 
efforts against the entire system, and shortly before the end of the war had 
succeeded in occupying more than nine-tenths of the lines. Few, if any, of 
China’s railways were built for purely military reasons. They were political 
in that they served to unite the country; they were economic in that they 
carried salt and petroleum into the interior and coal, cotton and agricultural 
products out. Now that peace has returned there will doubtless soon be a 
railway boom in China on a scale far greater than ever before. Such a boom 
would be most useful for others as well as for China, for it would represent 
a wise outlet for foreign capital and would allow heavy industries in other 
countries an opportunity to dispose of surplus output while they are re- 
adapting their war plants to peace conditions in a changed world order. 

There was a time when it was hoped that the great industrial resources of 
Manchuria would supply much of China’s needs ; but in practice two obstacles 
have arisen: first, the acute scarcity of skilled operators and, secondly, the 
position of Manchuria in relation to the rest of the country. The first obstacle 
has to some extent been offset by the Russians, who, in acquiring the direc- 
tion and operation of Manchurian industries, will be supplying key men who 
would not otherwise have been available. China, far from being the loser, 
will derive considerable benefit from this arrangement. The second obstacle 
has proved to be more serious. Manchuria, situated as it is in the far north, 
cannot effectively supply other areas in China until the whole of the nation’s 
transport problem has been solved; and so, while Manchuria can act as a 
provincial centre and will probably need little material from outside, the need 
for industrial products in the rest of the country is still just as acute. 

The development of roads in China has been a major item in the war years. 
After 1937, when it was realized that the war would be long, the connecting 
road to the frontier of Indo-China and the Burma Road were built. Probably 
no motor-road in the world combined an engineering achievement, a political 
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success and an artery of military supply in such great measure as the Burma 
Road. Less known, but almost as important, was the semi-secret road from 
Chungking, via Chengtu and Lanchow, through Turkistan, to connect with 
the rail and highway systems of Soviet Russia. The surface and even the 
engineering features of China’s main motor-roads fall far short in quality of 
British or American standards, but their service in solving a vital problem 
cannot be denied. 

China now has the ability and energy to build roads. The future in this 
field is rich in promise and no one can doubt the important part that her 
motor-roads will play in the rehabilitation of the country. Since China pro- 
duces cement and fine road-building materials in fair quantity and, for obvious 
reasons, is short of lorries and tires, it is only natural to assume that, at an 
early stage, these roads will be laid in tarmac and cement so as to ease the 
strain of the inadequate vehicular supply. As with the railways, it can prob- 
ably be said of road equipment that no region of the world offers such an 
opportunity for future development. China must develop the motor industry 
which the Japanese established in the country, not however as another coun- 
try’s for the purpose of using native raw materials and labour, but rather as 
an engineering enterprise to meet the specific needs of transport within the 
country and to maintain rolling-stock. China has thousands of lorries in 
various conditions, but most of them are at present out of service. Probably 
half at least of these could be repaired for effective use. 

In the matter of fuel, the war has taught China many lessons; and much 
original work on this subject has been done. Besides imported petroleum 
products, China now has her own oil-wells in the far north-west. She has 
natural gas in Szechuan and this is used almost exclusively for automotive 
work, with gas producers. She has anthracite, coke and charcoal, for the same 
purpose. Quite a number of lorries are also run on acetylene gas from locally 
made carbide. Another interesting development has been that of cracking 
vegetable oils from which have been made petroleum, paraffin and lubricating 
oils, &c. Small cracking plants can be found throughout the central regions, 
particularly in Szechuan and Hunan. Alcohol has been used very widely as a 
fuel during the war, but this has mostly been made from rice; and now that 
the war is over it is doubtful whether this will continue owing to the serious 
food scarcity throughout the country. The resettlement of technical 
workers should bring into use in each area the fuel best suited to meet local 
needs, with, however, imported fuels still playing a notable part. 

Air transport in China has developed out of all proportion to other means. 
Before the war there were efficient services running deep into the interior, 
which helped to link the country’s administration. The war added tremendous 
impetus to the development of air lines, particularly by the construction of 
airfields. By using practically unlimited sources of man-power, giant air- 
fields have been built all over areas formerly known as Free China; and the 
Japanese have also left a fine legacy of fields in areas formerly under their 
control. The construction of airports has in very many cases proved a far 
simpler matter than the building of roads; and there can be no doubt that air 
transport will handle most of the passenger and luxury cargoes of the future. 

L 
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In addition to the thousands of planes maintained by America during the war, 
the Chinese National Airways Company, under Government subsidy, ran a 
remarkable service to Calcutta over the Hump and to other strategic places 
in China, such as Chungking, Chengtu, &c. Many of the pilots of these 
planes, which fly in some of the most difficult air conditions of any country, 
are Chinese; they serve to demonstrate how New China has become air- 
minded and how she has, in her coming generation, potential pilots whose 
standard will match that of any other country in the world. 

No remarks on transport in China would be complete without mention of 
the mule-carts made from motor-lorry axles and fitted with motor-lorry tires, 
which can be seen on all the roads. The pack-mule and the carrier coolie are 
also an integral and important part of China’s transport. Now, however, it 
is to be hoped that these will swiftly disappear. They are very inefficient, 
and could only be justified by the urgent and exacting demands of war. The 
rising cost of living, which few people think will ever descend again to the 
pre-war standard, serves only to seal the fate of such transport. 

With this short account of the problems of transport in China and 
likely future developments in mind, it is not difficult to assess both China’s 
need and its direct connexion with our own industrial future. Only when 
China has a well-established system of transport can provincial govern- 
ments be abolished in favour of a central Government supported directly by 
the people, and law and order be established. 

Transport, however, implies distribution; and distribution in China has a 
direct and fundamental influence on the nation’s economy and, as has been 
shown, the raising of economic standards within the country has a direct 
connexion with world peace. 

The period after the second revolution in China in the early part of the 
present century was one of remarkable change in the entire life of the people. 
In the large cities and ports it witnessed the expansion of the Chinese-owned 
department shop and “big business”. In the interior it was the beginning of 
the factory and the mill; in the rural areas it was the beginning of the co-opera- 
tive society. The war brought fundamental changes. Ports fell under hostile 
occupation. Imports from abroad and factory-produced articles came under 
almost complete bankers’ monopoly. What was left was the “small” busi- 
nessman and the co-operative. The grip of the large banking institution upon 
the livelihood of China under war conditions caused serious alarm in all 
liberal minds in the country. These institutions were, and are, semi-Govern- 
ment and semi-joint-stock; and they wield a power seemingly beyond the 
control of democratic authority. The distributive system of everyday com- 
modities in China has always been inefficient because of the large number of 
middle-men involved in any deal. The price spread between what the pro- 
ducer receives and what the consumer pays has always surprised economists. 
This price spread is seldom less than 100 per cent and is often several times 
that amount. This is due partly to the conservative buying habits of the 
Chinese but mainly to the system itself. The small primary producer is not 
organized; nor has he much financial backing. He does not sell his product 
by consignment, therefore he sells it outright to middle-men. The middle- 
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man usually transports it a short distance, entirely uninsured against damage, 
pilferage or robbery, and sells it to another middle-man. Such risks demand 
commensurate returns. When the consumer finally buys, he does so either 
from a shop, with a high overhead of relations on the sales staff, or from a 
street vendor who has a very small turriover. This system is expensive and 
inefficient and explains the higher price spread. 

Under conditions of war and inflation, which has been largely caused by 
lack of imported goods and the enormous quantities of American dollars 
which have been thrown indiscriminately on the Chinese black market, all 
unfavourable factors in this pernicious system are increased. As it is to-day, 
outside any city one can travel, say, twenty miles beyond the limits and 
purchase consumer goods for one-half of the city prices; and even such 
a purchase is seldom from the original producer. This condition made 
Kunming, Chungking and Chengtu three of the most expensive cities on 
earth in which to live in 1945. 

So much for war conditions. With the return of peace there are three 
channels of distribution to be considered. First, through Government mono- 
polies; secondly, through co-operatives; thirdly, through private business, 
both large and small. Already the Government is implementing a permanent 
policy which has ample precedent in other countries. Salt, sugar, wines, 
tobacco, matches, cement, silk, cotton, wool, fuels and many chemicals and 
drugs, and even transport, are all largely monopolized. It is likely that this 
field may be made permanent and even enlarged to include cereals and 
vegetable oils. If Government tendencies are liberal this may turn out well; 
but the usual bureaucratic development does not promise much financial 
relief to the consumer. 

The co-operative is not purely a mechanical organization. Its whole struc- 
ture challenges reactionary forces in the Kuomintang and the Government 
monopoly system, and is likely to have a very stormy future. However, just 
as there are irresponsible democratic features in Chinese social life, so there 
are evidences of rich promise for the co-operative movement, which are bound 
to bear fruit in time. While, therefore, the future pattern of distribution in 
China is a matter of much speculation, the deciding factors lie not so much 
within the country as outside. China does not represent a static mass of 
humanity, but rather a dynamic unity of great magnitude, very delicately 
balanced, which may easily be guided one way or the other. 


THE MIND oF Post-war CHINA 


OrF equal importance in relation to the whole Chinese problem is the educa- 
tional system. “The vitality of a nation”, in the words of Dr. Hwang Pu, 
Dean of the School of Education, Huachung University, “is composed of the 
three elements, the fighting force, the economic power and education. But 
the element of education is probably the most fundamental one, for upon it 
depends the morale of the fighting force and the supply of the economic 
power.” Dr. Hwang’s words typify the approach that has been made to 
education in China. The system based on the three principles of Sun Yat-sen 
has sought to train men to participate in the sort of China which he envisaged, 
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and due credit must be given to the amazing educational developments in the 
past twenty years, in spite of internal and external conflict. Fundamentally, 
however, the educational system has failed to give sufficient prominénce to 
the development of the mind of the coming generation and it is sad, though 
to a great extent true, to say that, while there are thousands of Chinese capable 
in engineering and mathematical ability of participating directly in China’s 
reconstruction, there are very few who have learned to think objectively. 

Unbalanced and partisan thinking is not an isolated incident but is notice- 
able both in the students to-day and even in statesmen who are a product of 
the revolution. The Generalissimo himself has been described by many as 
lacking in the ability to think objectively. Political unity within the country 
will only be assured when students, from whom the government of the future 
will be drawn, learn not only of the vast numbers of facts and theories with 
which we are presented in this scientific age but also how to apply them 
creatively and objectively. 

Education in the modern sense was first instituted by foreign missions in 
China, which have since played an important part in the application of new 
ideas in a way that would have been impossible had their schools been state- 
run. If once again mission schools are to play that part in Chinese educa- 
tion for which they are peculiarly fitted, namely that of serving as practical 
demonstrations of Western methods and educational experiment, first, the 
Government must re-plan the set curriculum for all schools to allow of more 
variety and individual initiative; secondly, a considerable number of well- 
trained Western teachers, with a good knowledge of Western educational 
developments, must be employed; and thirdly, text-books, which as a result 
of the war are for the most part both few and obsolete, must be replanned on 
a large scale. 

Summing up, then: first, the present confusing situation in China is largely 
a product of the clash of Eastern and Western philosophies, made more 
severe through lack of an established system of communications, and through 
economic chaos and widespread banditry, together with an educational 
system which has failed to produce citizens who can temper their action in 
leadership with objective thought; secondly, all countries, including Great 
Britain, Russia and America, are vitally concerned that these problems should 
be solved; thirdly, although there is a political truce in the country these 
problems cannot be described as solved; and fourthly, in the three main 
spheres of transport and distribution, economy and education there lie 
opportunities for foreign assistance and intervention in the best sense of the 
word, Fifthly, upon the measure of responsibility which we attach to the 
development and establishment of a united China depends to a very great 
extent the issue of lasting peace or war. 





JEAN-BAPTISTE “ 


A STUDY OF THE FRENCH-CANADIAN 


Ss since the British winning of Canada, confirmed by the Treaty of 
Paris in 1763, patriots have been striving to effect true unity between her 
citizens of British stock and those commonly spoken of as French-Canadian. 
Of late years a widespread impression has grown up that such unity is not 
being achieved and that the French-Canadian is to blame for this. It is of 
the utmost importance to Canada and to the British Commonwealth and 
Empire that the facts of the situation should be universally known, since 
otherwise neither faults nor ill-informed criticism can be corrected. 

The first point frankly to be recognized is that a number of French- 
Canadians are dissatisfied with their lot. The principal reasons for this are : 

The French were “there first”, in most of those parts of Canada which are 
now thickly settled, and in parts of the United States. When the closing of 
the old Asiatic overland routes to India forced Europe to seek others, France 
and Britain elected to search for the “Western Sea”. The British, who were 
above all sailors, concentrated on finding a North-West Passage which would 
enable them to reach the Pacific by sea; the French, neglectful, as usual, of 
sea-power, staked everything on attaining the North-West Passage by land. 

Following this policy, French explorers, led by Cartier, Champlain, Chouart 
and Radisson, discovered the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River system, 
with the contiguous territories, thus charting the main route into the heart 
of North America and the heart itself. Then, chiefly through the work of 
Marquette, Joliet and La Salle, France discovered the Mississippi and its 
valley, thereby outlining the main route, and thrusting an arm, into the 
south-eastern part of the continent. Finally, with the La Verendryes as her 
greatest instruments, she discovered Lake Winnipeg, Lake Manitoba and 
the Saskatchewan River, in this way pioneering the main route into the West 
and thrusting another arm through that area. Magnificently she claimed all 
the country in Canada and the United States west of the Atlantic sea-board, 
thereby trying to confine the British to a small sector of the eastern coast. 

From the first she appreciated that, in the furs and the Indians, a rich 
harvest awaited the trader and the missionary, both well represented among 
these early explorers. On them she relied for the holding of her outposts, 
while she consolidated her claims behind them with settlements in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and the mouth of the Mississippi, planting 
the first of these 150 years before the British took Canada. To-day the 
footprints of her advanced scouts can still be read in place-names like Fond 
du Lac, Lac la Biche, fle 4 la Crosse, Belanger Point and Lac du Bonnet in 
Western Canada, Detroit, Duluth, St. Paul, St. Louis, Baton Rouge and New 
Orleans in the United States. 

That splendid dream was almost realized. It failed and Canada became 
British, owing, fundamentally, to the stupidity and mismanagement of the 
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French Kings and their Ministers, who, by their neglect of sea-power, per- 
mitted Britain to thwart expansion into the extreme North and most of the 
North-West and then committed their armies mainly to European adventures 
instead of to the defence of their great overseas Empire. 

Since the Conquest the French-Canadian, despite his having pioneered so 
many of the blank spaces of Canada, has seen them gradually filling in with 
other races. Yet the French constitute the largest racial group, next to the 
British, in Canada, being 30 per cent of the total population and nearly 8 times 
as numerous as the third largest racial group. 

When Canada changed hands Britain guaranteed to its French inhabitants 
free use of their mother tongue and religion and the application of French 
civil law within the Province of Quebec, while Confederation granted Quebec, 
like other provinces, full control of education. Hence the French, unlike the 
vast majority of their fellow Canadians, are French-speaking Roman Catho- 
lics, enjoying civil laws and education which differ greatly from those applied 
elsewhere in Canada. This sharp division is accentuated because the Church 
discourages intermarriage with those of other religions and because few 
French-Canadians travel beyond Quebec and the Maritimes. 

Other factors are that the average French-Canadian is devoted to his, own 
people and way of life’and that his race, being one of “family men”, is in- 
creasing more rapidly than any other in Canada. 

Finally, the Province of Quebec is not so economically productive as 
Ontario and in some rural districts there is considerable poverty. 


Raprps AND PORTAGES 


THESE “causes” have produced the following “effects” : 

Proud and sensitive French-Canadians feel that their race would have been 
supreme in Canada, if not in North America, had France supported their 
ancestors with sufficient military strength. This gives them an acute sense of 
betrayal. The Third Republic’s adverse attitude towards the Roman Catholic 
Church widened the breach—though the Fourth Republic’s milder outlook 
has tended to bridge it. ‘These French-Canadians therefore are not in sym- 
pathy with France. They recognize what Britain has done for them; but as 
they feel no kinship with Britain it is difficult for them to be more than slightly 
interested in her. Hence they have no roots except in Canada. More; because 
other races have apparently (not actually) blocked their expansion in other 
provinces, some of them are rooted solely in Quebec. 

The numerical importance of their race leads this particular group to 
aspire to predominate throughout Canada and in all fields of Canadian 
life. Yet the privileges that race enjoys in regard to language, religion, laws 
and education tend to make it a “race apart”; and this tendency is of course 
strengthened by the ban on marriage outside their own religion and by the 
desire to cling to all that is near and familiar. 

Unfortunately this situation has offered a number of politicians, in more 
than one camp, supported by some of the clergy, great temptations; and they 
have not been strong enough to put Canada first and resist them. On one side, 
the political extremist seeks the French-Canadian’s vote by promising him at 
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least the balance of power in the Dominion Government, at most a Canada 
in which the majority of the people will be French-speaking Roman Catholics 
free of all imperial ties, with, between these poles, either a British Dominion 
mainly French-Canadian and Roman Catholic or conversion of the Province 
of Quebec into an independent State dominating the St. Lawrence and hence 
to be called ““Laurentia”. Coupled with this are promises of French-Canadian 
pre-eminence in the Canadian economic field. On the other side, the oppo- 
nents of such doctrines sometimes give them undue prominence and foster 
suspicions that the French-Canadian is responsible not merely for these but 
for other agitations which appear to threaten the interests of Canada or the 
Empire. 

Most Canadians are loyal to the British connexion and determined to 
maintain the position now held by the English language and their own 
religions and cultures. In consequence, the extrernists aforesaid contribute 
to the existence of strong racial feeling on certain political issues. 

Two of the most important of these issues have concerned conscription 
and a distinctive Canadian national flag. In the first world war, French- 
Canadians were prominent in the fight against compulsory military service. 
In the second, history repeated itself; and, in addition, some French-Cana- 
dians were pro-Vichy because in their eyes Pétain symbolized opposition to 
continuing a useless struggle. 

As for the flag, designs omitting any trace of the British connexion have 
already been widely flown in Quebec, sometimes on semi-official occasions. 
These designs were intended to represent Canada; and speakers on these 
occasions have sometimes advocated Canadian independence. 

But there are portages around these rapids. 

The French-Canadian has more cause than the Briton to detest conscrip- 
tion. His ancestors in Canada were conscripted from the very beginning, 
often being forced to undertake operations in the depth of winter when they 
quite rightly thought such action senseless and would have much preferred 
to have been at their own firesides with their “little families”. Worse 
still, nothing came of this early compulsion but final defeat. The French- 
Canadian also knows what conscription under Napoleon cost France. In 
comparison, British memories of conscription are rosy, for, except in a 
mild way in the campaigns which won Canada and more seriously in the 
War of 1812, no Briton, in Canada or out, unless he were that rare bird 
a “pressed man”, served compulsorily between the Middle Ages and the 
first world war. 

For all his British-shared dislike of conscription, the French-Canadian has 
fought magnificently in every campaign directly threatening Canada, in 
several small civil wars, in some of Britain’s minor campaigns of only 
sentimental interest to Canada, and in both world wars. He refused to 
assist the American Revolution and saved Canada for the Crown when he 
defeated the resultant American invasion. In 1812 French-Canadians formed 
a large part of the Canadian militia who assisted the British Regulars to repel 
renewed American advances—notably at Chateauguay, where the French- 
Canadians were largely responsible for bluffing the enemy into retreat. 
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The Rebellion of 1837 was actively supported in Ontario as well as in 
Quebec (then Upper and Lower Canada); nearly all the French-Canadians 
remained aloof and some of them helped to suppress it. The Red River 
Rebellion of 1870 was led by Louis Riel, a French-Canadian, and most of the 
rebels were métis (the offspring of French-Canadians and Indians). But this 
miserable effort to prevent the plains of Western Canada from being taken 
from them—a spoliation the rebels thought would follow the territory’s 
absorption by the new Dominion of Canada—was largely due to the stupid 
failure of the Canadian Government to explain the position; and nearly 
half the Canadian non-Regulars sent to crush the rebellion were French- 
Canadian volunteers. Fifteen years later, when Riel, again because of the 
inadequate Government counter-measures, was able to raise some of the 
métis and Indians in the North-West Rebellion, a large part of the force 
which defeated him was again French-Canadian. 

Meanwhile Wolseley, struggling, at the eleventh hour, to relieve Gordon 
at Khartoum, remembered the fine boat-work of the Canadians in his Red 
River Expedition and appealed for voyageurs, being answered by a strong 
detachment, mainly French-Canadian, who rushed his boats up the Nile to 
within sight of success. Of French-Canadian participants in Britain’s small 
wars before and since, some fought in the Indian Mutiny, one, Sir Percy 
Girouard, was foremost among the builders of the railway which was 


Kitchener’s mainstay in the Soudan, and a very fair proportion served in the 
South African War. 


IN THE GERMAN WARS 


In the first world war, the French-Canadian responded well to the initial call. 
He furnished quotas for the First Division and a French-Canadian battalion 
(now the Regular Royal 22nd Regiment)—formed almost at once—for the 
Second Division. Then a series of “regrettable incidents”, interpreted by 
the more imaginative French-Canadians as insults, coupled with the tradi- 
tional abhorrence of compulsory military service, limited, though it did not 
stop, the French-Canadian military effort, which was further discouraged by 
the opposition of certain Canadians of other races to conscription. Yet two 
Victoria Crosses and many other honours and awards testified to much fine 
service in the field. 

In the recent war, great care was taken to avoid tactless blunders. Opposi- 
tion to conscription again centred in Quebec, which again was blamed for an 
attitude adopted by some others in Canada as well. But, by and large, the 
French-Canadian did his full share in Canada’s armed forces everywhere and 
in the civilian war effort. One of the three Canadian V.C.s and many other 
decorations acknowledged his whole-hearted co-operation. Only a noisy 
minority were pro-Pétain. 

A distinctive Canadian flag is very useful, when it is necessary to single 
out Canadian headquarters, ships, buildings and so on from those of other 
nations. The movement for such a flag does not necessarily imply disloyalty 
to the Empire. Besides, the French-Canadian is not alone in this movement 
—nor the only one to support it from narrow motives. Among those re- 
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quiring a prominent place in the new flag for the Union Jack are kindred 
of men like that grand patriot, the late Sir Etienne Tache, who long ago 
declared: “If the British Flag ever ceases to wave over this Dominion, the 
last shot in its defence will be fired by a French-Canadian.” 

As for other aspects of the general question, the Bloc Populaire, supporters 
of independence and Laurentia, conducted the most virulent of all campaigns 
in the last Federal contest—and captured only two seats. One of the biggest 
majorities in the election was won by a French-Canadian married to a Pro- 
testant. The French-Canadian’s position in the economic field is by no means 
inferior, since he stands high in commerce and industry, being especially pro- 
minent—as he has always been—in agriculture, mining, lumbering and fishing ; 
and he is not the only Canadian to feel, at times, the pinch of poverty. 

The murk of political battle has obscured three great beacons: first, the 
French-Canadian is of the same stock as the Briton, is by ancestry a Norman 
or a Breton; secondly, he has splendidly contributed to upbuilding Canada 
and the Empire; thirdly, nearly all his leaders and most of the best in the rank 
and file are deaf to extremist appeals. Cartier, Champlain, Marquette, Joliet, 
La Salle and La Verendrye looked far beyond what is now Quebec; Fron- 
tenac, with warlike methods in the East, Father Lacombe, with peaceful 
methods in the West, did much to induce the red man to make way for the 
white; innumerable others—for instance, Commissioner Starnes, a most 
successful commander of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and Super- 
intendent Gagnon, also of that Force and largely responsible for limiting the 
scope of the North-West Rebellion—have rendered great services at home. 
Sir Wilfred Laurier, though opposed to conscription in the first world war, 
strongly supported close Canadian co-operation with Britain in peace and in 
war; the de Lotbiniéres gave several Generals to the British Army and an 
outstanding engineer, builder of the Kashmir dam, to India. 

The hosts of French-Canadians who, while serving in Britain and Europe 
in the late war, made close friends with Britons and other Canadians 
and saw everywhere evidence of a common ancestry are missionaries for 
Canadian and imperial unity. But that unity cannot be fully achieved unless 
efforts are made to dispel ignorance everywhere in Canada. The racial affinity 
of the French-Canadian and the Briton, with other points of similarity in 
languages, creeds, customs and aims, rather than differences, should be 
emphasized. Full and free recognition of the French-Canadian’s great part 
in the Dominion’s past, present and future, and of his special rights, should 
be conceded, not only from the lips but from the heart, by all now inclined 
to dispute them. But it should be made quite clear that the French-Canadian 
can only be injured by aggressive attempts to gain more than his due or by 
a failure to adjust himself to living in a country, continent and world where 
languages, religions and customs other than his own are predominant. 

“All for one and one for all”, the watchword of the French-Canadian’s 
gallant blood-brethren, the Three Musketeers, must be the motto of every 
Canadian if the Dominion is to fulfil her splendid destiny. 





AMERICA MAKES HAY 


FAST AND FURIOUS FOLLY 


HE United States is in the grip of severe maladjustments and, frankly, 

it does not seem to be making adequate progress toward correcting 
them. Until it does so, of course, world recovery will be that much delayed. 
Our chief troubles are these : 


The wage-price relationship is unbalanced. Prices have been too high for 
prevailing wages; labor goes out on strike or otherwise obtains higher 
wages; higher wages in turn help to drive prices upward and continue 
the unbalance. We seem headed inevitably for a greater and more 
damaging degree of inflation. 

Our world policies have been tremendously weakened by the demands 
of our armed forces to come home, supported by a demand at home for 
“normalcy” and a reaction against wartime disciplines and morale. 

Our national Administration is just too weak and indecisive for its prob- 
lems. President Truman has called unusually inept men around him, 
falling prey to “government by crony”, and is paying the price in bad 
advice and poor Administration. Under these circumstances he has been 
unable in Congress to make progress against a powerful Republican- 
conservative-Democratic opposition. 


These troubles spring in large degree from our failure to realize that the 
war needed a great deal of follow-through. Our tendency was to think that 
our problems had ceased when the last gun was fired—despite the challenge 
of the atomic bomb. Our post-fighting reaction was perhaps more extreme 
than in any other victorious nation. Therefore, at the precise moment in 
history when we should have been thinking harder than ever before, we went 
on an emotional spree. And our failure to realize that the war needed follow- 
through is doubtless a result of failure really to understand the issues of the 
war. To too many Americans, we got into the war because the Japanese 
attacked us at Pearl Harbor, or because Hitler was at large in Europe. They 
did not understand the causes behind Hitler and the Japanese—the world 
distortions going back to the last peace settlement, and to the perfervid materi- 
alistic decade of the ’twenties and the equally materialistic depression decade. 

For Americans, of course, the need is to recognize and to accept world 
responsibilities. Such an attitude, by recognizing the interdependence of 
mankind, would in itself be a long way from materialism and a long start 
toward the mutual adjustments which must be the basis of peace. 

Internally our major problem is the same selfish materialism. The mutuality 
of interest between labor and management is not recognized, while both em- 
ployer and employee join in driving each other around the vicious spiral of 
inflation. Frankly, materialism and greed have made the American scene to- 
day rather unpleasant. We are in a typical “post-war” atmosphere, as we were 
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in 1920, and it is feverish. Nothing has been seen in the United States since 
the twenties quite so frantic as a place like Miami Beach has been this winter. 
For that matter, all of the state of Florida has been tremendously crowded 
with sun-seekers who are making up for skipped wartime holidays. But 
Miami Beach is the worst. Here the racketeers and profiteers, the gamblers, 
the war-rich are congregated. The place is honeycombed with night-clubs 
and gambling establishments. There is one night-club seat to every three 
and a half visitors—surely a world’s record. There are race tracks and dog 
tracks, baccarat and roulette, gambling on the ancient Basque game of 
“jai-alai”—gambling on anything and everything. Simple hotel rooms rent 
for $70 a day. The shops are filled with costly merchandise. To call the 
scene Babylonian is probably unfair to Babylon. 

The atmosphere of feverish extravagance is not limited to the sub-tropics. 
In the staid city of Boston the other day, I saw a workman count out in $100 
notes the purchase price of a cabin cruiser at $4,999. He was a mechanic, 
and his wartime earnings were probably tremendous. He was clad in denim 
overalls, but his languid wife wore Persian lamb. To show where the money 
comes from, one illustration is enough. The engravers who make the plates 
for the rotogravure edition of a certain American newspaper have been paid 
as much as $80 a day apiece. Their rate is high, they get double-time and 
triple-time for weekends, and their numbers are rigidly held down by union 
membership rules. By the same token, business has made enormous profits 
—before taxes—and has been prone to spend lavishly in “expenses” which 
are not taxable. And on the fringes of honest operation, as well as in the 
dark corners of black marketing, money still flows with wartime abandon. 
It is a fast and furious folly. 

Price controls alone have saved us from a runaway inflation of fatal pro- 
portions. And in areas where controls can be evaded, the inflation is already 
extreme. For example: to obtain a flat in New York. Most of the better 
apartment houses have become cooperatives. That is, to secure a flat you 
must “buy” one. Two years ago a superior flat would cost $4,000 as purchase 
price and about $4,000 for annual carrying charges. That meant a monthly 
rental of something like $350. Today, two years later, the purchase price of 
the same flat may be as much as $25,000 although the carrying charges remain 
substantially the same. Private houses have also doubled and sometimes 
trebled in price during this same period. A house in my neighborhood cost- 
ing $10,000 in 1940 will now bring $25,000. And a young war veteran, 
coming back te a cub reporter’s job on a newspaper at $40 a week (increased 
from $25 before the war), finds he must pay $20 a week for the rental of one 
inadequate room. As one young veteran put it to me: “Everyone is so selfish 
and grasping. It doesn’t seem like the same country we left.” 

That is part of the measure of America’s maladjustment. Of course, there 
were quite similar circumstances in 1919 and 1920. Then prices swept 
upward to even higher heights than today. Then we had the same feverish 
atmosphere. Then we had a “back to normalcy” national administration even 
worse than today. Then we had an open disavowal of our international 
responsibilities, whereas today we recognize them at least, and are grappling 
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with them to some degree. Then we had a brief economic collapse after a 
severe inflation, and proceeded into the long boom and bust of the twenties. 

It is not an encouraging picture. But, of course, there are relieving aspects. 
A good many Americans see the picture wholly, are disturbed, and are raising 
their voices in protest and warning. President Truman, who can now be seen 
as a man with many limitations of experience and aptitude, is nevertheless a 
man eager to correct his own mistakes. 

As I write, he is taking a vigorous barrage of criticism from nearly all the 
press as a result of what is cruelly called “government by crony”. That is, of 
course, his appointment to high office of many of his old personal friends. 
He has made acquaintance and loyalty his principal requirement for office, 
rather than experience, distinction, or capacity. It would not surprise me if— 
before these words are printed—Mr. Truman took steps to reshuffle his 
higher command. In retrospect, President Roosevelt’s staffing of the govern- 
ment with able young lawyers and social reformers now appears very sound, 
although they were called starry-eyed idealists at the time. 


LABOR IN CONVULSION 


As I write, too, we are at the very nadir of the labor situation. Three great 
cities—New York, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh—are virtually at a standstill. 
In New York, the equivalent of martial law was declared, although soon lifted, 
when a tugboat workers’ strike cut down the supplies of essential fuel and 
closed all places of business, amusement, schools, &c. The crisis was brief 
but extremely severe. Our complex urban organization is highly vulnerable 


to labor action. We have had an object lesson of the pistol which relatively 
few workers could put to the head of the whole community if they chose. 
The Federal Government, though it “took over” the tugboats, proved 
incapable of running them. 

Philadelphia has been gripped in a transit strike, and 800,000 workers 
could not get to their jobs in the accustomed way. They stampeded into a 
vehicular traffic jam. In Pittsburgh, the strike of electric power workers cut 
off current from homes and buildings where 1,500,000 people reside. Business 
buildings and hotels were without heat, street railway service was halted, 
schools closed, shops and factories suspended operations. All this because 
of a strike of 3,400 employees. 

These object lessons in economic power, unless antidoted by an equally 
powerful public protest—and this protest is not yet in sight—may well pro- 
vide a pattern of action for our next depression. They show the way in 
which disruption could be brought to America. If the Communists could 
get control of enough American unions—as they already have of some—we 
have now a blueprint of how the United States could be put in the position 
of France as it fell. 

It is quite clear that our economic system, indeed our whole national 
organization, must work on the basis of common consent. And a number of 
unions, feeling the pinch of rising prices, aroused by war profits and glad to 
be released from their own anti-strike pledge during that period, are today 
prepared to make their power felt on the community. They are reckless and 
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intransigent. By the same token, management is in no mood to concede to 
such tactics. Management hopes to evoke public support by giving the 
people a taste of labor extremism. 

It is important to realize that a large part of labor’s intransigence is a result 
of the unprecedented rate of industrial earnings and profits. Corporation 
profits during the war have admittedly been the largest in history, even after 
paying the highest taxes. Profits in 1943 and 1944, almost $10,000,000,000, 
were more than twice the profits in 1939 and $3,000,000,000 higher than 
profits in the prosperous year 1929. In 1945, although full figures are not yet 
available, it is believed still higher peaks were reached. And 1946, with the 
elimination of the $2,000,000,000 excess profits tax, has been forecast as an 
even higher year. Of course, the effects of cutbacks and strikes on the still 
incomplete figures for 1945 and 1946 may reduce these totals somewhat. 
But in any case labor is deeply convinced of the continuous high industrial 
profits and feels that salary increases can come out of profits before over-all 
prices have to be raised. Labor likewise has every day to face a rise of between 
30 and 4o per cent in the cost of living. And, at the same time, having 
experienced a protracted period of heavy take-home pay, iabor feels itself 
strong enough for a protracted struggle. Labor treasuries are full and the 
individual workman is not in the jittery mood of depression days. And in 
some states unemployment compensation is paid to strikers. 

In short, right up and down our economic structure, there are unions and 
managements who have no interest in an early settlement of their disputes, 
or in the avoidance of them altogether. Both are in a position to fight. Both 
deem it in their interest to fight. The reckless atmosphere is contagious, and 
it is a wonder it has not led to serious violence. 

It would take national leadership of a very able and courageous calibre to 
cut through this recklessness. And however great President Truman’s poise 
and common-sense, he has not shown either the imagination or the daring 
to bring management and labor to their senses. Nor in Congress is there a 
sufficiently authoritative or objective voice to sound the alarm. Nor in the 
country generally has leadership appeared. 

Instead, the White House is in the process of a partial surrender. The price 
ceiling has been converted into a dome. We have “retreated according to plan” 
trying to make everyone believe that it is reculer pour mieux sauter. Now, this 
revision of price levels may have been unavoidable. We were caught ina spiral. 
But it has the obvious danger of getting one step nearer the inflationary abyss, 
and of inviting further labor demands because prices have gone up. 

The main thing now, of course, is to get production started again. Large- 
scale production is the only thing that can curb inflation. Doubtless the 
Administration felt it had to make its price concessions in the interest of 
stimulating production. Perhaps this plan will work. Obviously, the price 
structure has been out of kilter not only in relation to profits, but in relation 
to industry’s willingness to take a chance on rapid expansion. High tax rates, 
low and sometimes maladjusted price ceilings, labor uncertainties, dearth 
of raw materials, all conspired to prevent the kind of swift reconversion 
and large-scale production which we all expected a few months ago. The 
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profit motive has been under wraps in too many fields. Price controls are 
very difficult to apply in a complicated economy on the continental scale. 
We have needed them, but sometimes they have plainly retarded the pro- 
duction which alone would have brought prices back to balance. 

Important illustrations can be cited of the unpredictable and harmful effects 
both of imposing and of lifting price controls. They involve of course not 
only the ultimate selling price to the public but wholesalers’ prices all along 
the line. And any single serious unbalance in these price relationships may 
throw a complicated industry quite out of kilter. Good medium-quality 
men’s shirts have not been made in quantity for some considerable time just 
because the price relationship is not helpful to them, whereas it is profitable 
for manufacturers to make extremely cheap and sleazy shirts for almost as 
high prices as their former high-quality products. The intricate complexities 
of a managed economy are now very apparent and often very painful. But 
sometimes there is just as much danger in lifting the controls too soon. For 
example, a relaxation on the content of butter fat in ice cream has been fine for 
consumers of our chief national delicacy, but it has succeeded in drawing an ex- 
cessive supply of butter fat from the butter market. We are learning the facts 
of interdependence, and the advocates of managed economy are probably 
deriving a healthy respect for the self-operating capacity of the good old days. 

In any event, it is plain that the United States has a severe economic 
problem ahead, and that it will be some months before the faintest semblance 
of stability can be discerned. This is bad news for the rest of the world, and 
particularly bad news for Britain, whose economy is by the proposed loan 
agreement so closely linkéd with the United States. Of course, the more 
inflation we have, the more possible will it be for foreign products to get 
into our market, and the more difficult for us to export. On balance, that 
might favor recovery in Britain. But inflation may not be precisely the same 
thing as full employment. In so far as it is, our new price levels may help the 
rest of the world. 


THE CONQUERORS’ ‘TRUST 


OF equally serious import is the question of American responsibility in 
Germany and Japan and all the other areas of unfinished business. Perhaps 
the worst of our G.I. griping is over. Perhaps we have largely got our 
combat troops home, and replaced them by men more ready to accept 
occupation duty. Perhaps occupation policy is emerging more clearly. 
Perhaps our responsible officers are better coordinated, and are learning 
their jobs. We may have settled down to the job. But are we ready yet for 
the long pull? It is quite obvious that an extended period of tutelage is 
ahead in Germany, marked by a constant struggle among the quadrumvirate. 
And the experts returning from Japan say that unless we can occupy that 
country for one generation, there is little hope for the establishment of 
democratic thinking and potentially peaceable world citizenship there. 

But occupation is, in a way, the least of our world responsibilities. Basi- 
cally, no doubt, our world position depends upon the power factor. And 
where does that stand? Well, first, we have disbanded most of our war 
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factories—except those making the atomic bomb. Our Navy is still very 
strong: But our military potential is a small fraction of what it was seven 
months ago. It would today take us a good part of the time it took after 
Pearl Harbor to do again the job we helped do then. Should we have that 
much time to spare if an emergency arose? And is that the measure of our 
power position in the world? 

The atomic bomb, of which we presumably still hold a monopoly, is in 
our hands a thankless possession. There is no likelihood that we should be 
the aggressor in an atomic war. Therefore our monopoly of the bomb is 
merely an urgent incentive to other countries who believe only in power to 
get atomic bombs too. Mr. Molotov has told the Russians that they will 
assuredly have the atomic bomb, and Marshal Stalin has told them their 
scientists are second to none in the world. 

When we withdrew the bulk of our troops from Europe, we openly 
notified Russia that we should not seek to coerce her. We gave Russia a 
free hand, apart from mere diplomatic argument, in most of Europe. We 
had no intention of taking the road to Stalingrad, with or without atomic 
bombs. Yet, disarmed in practice as we are—despite the atomic bomb—we 
do not like many of the things Russia does. We should like to see Rumania 
and Bulgaria and Jugoslavia and Austria and Poland and Czechoslovakia have 
a fair chance to choose their own governments and work out their own 
problems. Therefore, we keep talking about the atomic bomb, and plan 
large-scale demonstrations of its use, just in case the bluff will work. Thus 
we live on borrowed time. For soon others may have the atomic bomb. 
And we get very little for our diplomatic démarches with the Russians. About 
all we have obtained, so far, were apparent concessions in the Far East, where 
significantly we still retain substantial forces. 

Most American atomic scientists are convinced that the production of the 
atomic bomb can be achieved by any major industrial nation within a period 
of from three to five years—perhaps sooner. They publicly declare that 
there are no “secrets” which cannot be solved by the same kind of industrial 
research which was undertaken in this country with the help of distinguished 
scientists of many lands. Taking Soviet Russia specifically, they believe it 
has a sufficient industrial base to produce the atomic bomb in the three-year 
period. After that time they feel that its rate of production might well go up 
to and exceed that of the United States—assuming no agreement to curb 
production is reached in the meantime—because Russia has always been 
willing to devote a greater part of its national income to defense than we 
have regularly done in peacetime. The present American production of 
atomic bombs is deduced, from figures which have been made public, at 
something like 500 a year. It costs about $1,000,000 to produce an atomic 
bomb now that the original expenses are out of the way. We are spending at 
the rate of about $500,000,000 a year for this purpose. Of course, the appall- 
ing atomic armaments race in which we find ourselves can lead only to doom. 
Americans fully realize this fact and are extremely anxious to reach an effective 
agreement. The United States would certainly open its factories to supervi- 
sion and control just as soon as reciprocity is achievable in other countries. 
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A Ruinosipe View oF U.N.O. 


AMERICANS sat on the sidelines with much trepidation while Mr. Bevin and 
Mr. Vishinsky demonstrated the new open diplomacy. They sympathized 
with Mr. Bevin’s provocation, but they feared the Russians might be driven 
from U.N.O. And they are quite certain that the one imperative need is to 
keep Russia within the household. They were gratified to find that the 
Russians have learned to absorb the rigors of open parliamentary debate. 
They saw how the Russians were pressing Britain, and they followed the 
geopolitical challenge from Spain to Tripolitania to Greece to the Darda- 
nelles to Eritrea to Iran to Indonesia. They saw the Russian spearheads 
apparently coming down from the north, to threaten the “lifeline of empire” 
in all these spots. They hoped the challenges merely constituted Russia’s 
asking price. And they wondered what Russia really wanted. Could it be, 
they asked, that all these challenges were simply to obtain a completely free 
hand for the Soviet in its own security areas, to drive Britain—and, indirectly, 
America—out of Rumania, Poland, &c.? The question was unresolved. * 

Unresolved for Americans, too, was the question of tactics. Had we made 
better progress in getting on with the Russians through Mr. Bevin’s strong 
language than we did through the amenities of San Francisco and the various 
tripartite meetings? Or are the lines more sharply drawn and the rivalries 
more menacing? To thoughtful Americans the only certain answer was the 
challenge to prove to the Russians that neither the United States nor Britain 
means the slightest harm to Moscow’s legitimate aims. And the parallel 
challenge to understand what the Russians really want, what they are really 
thinking and to make up our minds how much we can accept. We are all 
members of the new world organization. We have to learn the ways of 
communal life therein. Concession is not a one-way street, but the only 
concession we can control is our own. 

And in London, during the first meetings of the General Assembly and 
the Security Council, Americans saw the realistic beginnings of a new com- 
munal life. America is for the U.N.O. It is eager to become the new home 
of the organization, even if some of the wealthy householders in Greenwich 
and Stamford grew alarmed when they saw plans drawn for taking over from 
50 to 100 square miles of land. It hopes that a home for U.N.O, in the 
U.S.A. will symbolize the universality, not simply the European character, 
of the organization. It hopes that the American site will become a help, 
rather than an inconvenience. Over-all American leadership, despite 
occasional Congressional irresponsibility, is firmly and soberly dedicated to 
helping make U.N.O. work. We may not always understand the essential 
conditions of its operation. We may not realize the needed economic bases 
of the peace. The Senatorial debate over the British loan, which is about 
to begin as I write this, is bound to be marked by altogether too much 
ignorance and petty malice. But it may go too far. For Americans have not 
yet forgotten the price they, too, paid in the last war. They have an aware- 
ness, however dim, that there is still much to accomplish before this dread 
investment will have been made safe. 
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THE SUCCESSION TO THE BRITISH RAJ 


“THIS is the year of decision for India. Before the end of 1946, probably 

before it has run half its course, the political fate of 450 million souls 
will be determined in its broad outline. The choice is stark. Along one road 
lies constitutional freedom, a growing power in world affairs, the chance of 
steadily increased prosperity. Along the other lies revolution and civil war. 
If wisdom prevails, the pace of advance may indeed be fast or slow, and 
the road may wind and fork, giving rise to many new problems; but if 
wisdom fails, the alternative of disaster is certain. Further temporizing is 
impossible. Unless India chooses the right course, before the end of 1946 
she will have committed herself to an internal catastrophe scarcely less cruel 
and destructive than a world war. 

In that catastrophe the British people and vital British interests would be 
inextricably involved. If the British Government cannot escape its responsi- 
bilities by “quitting India” now, it certainly could not do so after those 
responsibilities had been enormously heightened by widespread civil dis- 
order in India. Although the underlying cause would be the division of 
Indians among themselves—above all the Hindu-Muslim split—the disorder 
would in appearance and in fact be directed very largely against the power 
of government. Forces which, in the absence of a third party, would give 
rise to civil war would in the actual circumstances take the shape of rebellion. 
Indian leaders determined upon violence to gain their own ends will not cut 
each other’s throats when they can make British power and British people 
the scapegoat and the victim. Communal riots there certainly would be, and 
much Indian blood would be spilled by Indian hands, but the duty of main- 
taining order would remain where it now resides. The police and soldiery 
who would have to intervene would still be ultimately responsible to British 
authority, which would thus become inescapably a principal in the conflict. 

The toll on British prestige abroad would be no less than the toll on 
British lives and British resources in India itself. A disaster for India would 
be a disaster for the British Empire. It would also be a disaster for the world, 
not only because the suffering of India’s millions would be a great human 
catastrophe, but also because a disordered India would be a grave potential 
‘source of international danger. 


THe ELECTIONS 


Tue threat of catastrophe has been nakedly exposed by the results of the 
elections to the Indian Central Legislative Assembly. The “general” (i.e. 
Hindu) constituencies have been monopolized by the Congress party, which 
has also won several of the seats reserved for special economic groups. 
The Muslim seats have been monopolized by the Muslim League. The 
winning of the two Sikh seats by the intensely communal Akali party is 
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equally significant; for the opposition of the Sikh community in the Punjab 
to submission to a Muslim majority in “Pakistan” is as violent as the Muslim 
opposition to submission to a Hindu majority in a united India. The Hindu 
Mahasabha has been eliminated from the Assembly. Its thunder was stolen 
by the Congress party when the latter decided, after the breakdown of the 
Gandhi-Jinnah talks, to turn back on its tracks of possible compromise 
with the Muslim League. The Hindu electorate, by voting for Congress 
candidates, has been able to unite the height of communalism with the 
height of nationalism. The victorious parties are agreed upon hostility to 
the present Government and upon the demand that British rule be ended 
without delay—on their own terms. 

This outcome is the culmination of a process of communal disintegration 
that has been steadily going on in India since 1937. It can be traced to the 
fatal mistake of the Congress, after the 1937 elections, in rejecting the idea 
of coalition with the Muslims in provinces where the former had gained a 
majority; a great chance of uniting the communities in a constructive effort of 
self-government was then deliberately spurned. But there were other mistakes 
also. The British Government cannot be acquitted of blame, not indeed 
for positive acts to excite communal jealousy, of which it is guiltless; but 
for sins of omission in the furthering of communal co-operation. Looking 
back, it is clear that the only policy that was calculated to avert the present 
crisis—almost as dangerous to Britain as it is to India—was one of taking 
risks in advancing practical self-government, tempting the parties—or sections 
of them—into taking responsibility by offering them genuine power at the 
Centre. To allow a few Princes to frustrate the federation enacted in 1935 
was the will of Parliament; but it did a grave injury, not only to Indian 
political progress, which is Britain’s interest, but in the end to the interests 
of the Princes themselves, as their leading representatives and advisers would 
now be the first to admit. As an immediate policy, the “Wavell Plan” of 
1945 might have succeeded in 1942, before or just after the “Cripps Offer”, 
or in 1940, after the so-called “August Offer” of Lord Linlithgow, which 
contained in essence the Cripps and Wavell policies but was couched in 
clumsy terms and was not backed by determination to take risks in establishing 
a representative Indian Government for the conduct of the war. “Too Late” 
has once more been the chapter-heading in the story of Britain’s relations with 
India. The dangeris that it may be written across the last page in letters of blood. 

Though compromise between Muslim and Hindu now seems impossible, 
Britain has a last chance to steer India on the path of wisdom and away from 
self-destruction. No one else can do so. The initiative will not come from 
Indians themselves. Nothing can be done until the provincial elections are 
completed—they are being held as THE Rounp TABLE goes to press—but 
when their results are known, decision must be swift. The parties promise 
immediate and violent action to enforce their position after the elections, 
but it seems likely that for a short spell, after demonstrations of triumph, 
they will wait to see what the Government will do. That will be Lord 
Wavell’s opportunity. 

The provincial elections will certainly follow the same main course as 
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those to the Central Assembly. Local personalities, provincial issues and 
provincial parties, like the Justice party of Madras, will no doubt have their 
effect where the communal issue is not all-absorbing; but he would be rash 
who would predict anything but a Congress triumph in the general consti- 
tuencies, and a Muslim League triumph in the Muslim constituencies, over 
by far the greater part of India. In the North-West Frontier Province, where 
the existence of a large Muslim majority has hitherto pushed the Hindu-Mus- 
lim conflict into the background, the local Congress party under Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan is strong and the electoral result uncertain; but the Frontier 
Province is small in population and cannot hold out against the swing of 
affairs in the rest of India. The critical province is the Punjab, because it is 
the heart of the dreamt-of Pakistan. Here a coalition, mainly Muslim but 
including also Hindus and Sikhs, and representing the landed interest, has 
maintained itself in office ever since 1937 under the leadership of the late Sir 
Sikander Hayat Khan and the present Premier, Malik Sir Khizr Hayat Khan 
Tiwana. The Unionist party, which supports the coalition, is opposed by the 
Muslim League and the Congress alike. In Muslim constituencies a vote 
for or against Sir Khizr’s party will be taken as a vote for or against 
Pakistan. Whatever happens, Mr. Jinnah will claim an overwhelming Muslim 
vote for Pakistan in India as a whole; but if the Unionist party is returned to 
office in the Punjab his position will be very much weakened. Out of office, 
it will assuredly fall apart, rent, as it is, not only by communal feeling but 
also by a long-standing feud between the followers of the late Premier 
and the Tiwana family. One of the issues on which the Simla Conference 


broke down last summer, it will be recalled, was whether any of the Muslim 
places in the constituted Viceroy’s Executive Council should be given to the 
Punjab Unionist party, or whether all, as Mr. Jinnah demanded, should be 


allotted to the Muslim League. The provincial elections were the necessary 
test of his pretensions. 


THE MIRAGE OF PAKISTAN 


THE outcome of the Punjab elections, however, should not radically affect 
British policy in India. The task will be easier, no doubt, if the Unionists 
succeed than if the Muslim League gets this last vindication—but not essenti- 
ally different. For the British Government cannot in any case adopt Pakistan 
as a practical policy. To do so would be to precipitate a struggle in India 
which would rend the country from end to end. Ten years of civil war and 
rebellion in that event have been prophesied by wise Indian statesmen. Even 
if British will and British power were ready to face this prospect, as soon 
as Pakistan is translated from an ideal into practical shape its impossibility 
becomes manifest. As only one example—if Pakistan is right, Sikh separa- 
tism must also be admitted, and the territory of Pakistan be thus deprived 
of the rich cis-Sutlej districts, a mutilation as painful to the Punjabis 
as the “vivisection of Mother India” would be to the Hindus. The parti- 
tion of Bengal, to separate the Muslim districts from the Hindu, is equally 
dangerous and difficult. These things, which are true now, were always 
true and predictable. It is a thousand pities that the British Government 
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did not grasp this nettle years ago, and say firmly and consistently that, 
whatever Indians might ultimately find desirable as among themselves, 
Britain could hand over power only in an India united by the necessary 
minimum of common government. Had they done so, the position would 
have been far less dangerous to-day. 

Yet the Pakistan movement cannot be repulsed at this stage by a mere 
“No”. It has caught the imagination of the Indian Muslims, has become 
their sacred Ark of the Covenant. It has done so less as a practical plan (for 
Mr. Jinnah has cleverly kept its outline vague) than as a watchword and an 
ideal. Tribute must be paid to ideals as well as practical possibilities in 
British policy at this juncture. To pronounce flatly against Pakistan and for 
the rule of the majority in all-India would be as certain to provoke civil war 
and rebellion as to do the opposite. 

The temptation will be great, in this quandary, to play for time. But that 
would be the fatal course. In face of that quandary the clearly expressed will 
of the Indian people, and the equally clearly expressed promises of His Majesty’s 
Government, agree upon the need for complete Indian self-government with- 
out more delay. In this the Congress party and the Muslim League are at one. 
The war record of the Indian Army itself demands the recognition of Indian 
nationhood forthwith. The unpleasant story of the Japanese-sponsored 
“Indian National Army” only reinforces the argument. In Burma, in Java, we 
have prudently recognized that, among a subject people, “collaborators” 
may be patriots; and the remission of all but nominal sentences on the three 
Indian National Army leaders convicted in the “Red Fort” trials in Delhi 
last January shows that in India public opinion has obliged us to take much 
the same line. The effect on the Indian Army as a whole, especially those 
who suffered many cruelties rather than break their oath by joining the 
“National Army”, may well be deplorable; but this proves only that our 
position as commanders of an Indian Army, from which we ask a loyalty 
different from, and even contrary to, the national patriotism of its civil fellow- 
citizens and co-religionists, grows steadily less tenable. Despite the anti- 
militarist bias of the Congress party, our best service to the heroes of the 
Indian armed forces would be the resolution of this difficulty by an immediate 
grant of Indian national government. 


TWELVE PoINts OF PRINCIPLE AND POLICY 


Bririsu policy, then, must advance a practical scheme for rapid demission 
of ultimate governmental power from British to Indian hands which is con- 
sistent with the broad ideals of the great communities and parties. Lord 
Wavell’s statement to the Central Assembly on January 28, sound though it 
was in itself, contained nothing new towards achieving what previous 
utterances had sought in vain. The decision to send a ministerial mission 
to India, though a valiant innovation in procedure, added nothing fresh in 
policy. The mission might well base themselves upon a pronouncement on 
the following lines : 

1. The sovereign rights of self-government in India reside in the peoples 
of India. 
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2. In British India those rights have been and are exercised by the peoples 
assembled and organized in provinces. 

3. The first stage in the completion of Indian self-government is therefore 
recognition of the sovereign rights of the British-Indian provinces. 

4. These rights include the right of self-determination. 

5. Nevertheless, the complexities of modern government, the long exist- 
ence of a central Indian administration, and the need to conserve for India as 
a whole the greatest possible power and prestige in support of her inter- 
national position, make it imperative that, as the second stage in the com- 
pletion of Indian self-government, the sovereign provinces should freely 
combine in an Indian Union for common purposes. 

6. The compact of Union should not empower any community to com- 
mand a permanent majority in its Councils, and should provide for the right 
of secession by the provinces when practical arrangements for this can be 
worked out. 

7. For the present, the first two stages in the completion of Indian self- 
government must go side by side. 

8. The expression of sovereign rights in a new constitution will be for 
each province to decide, through its legislature; in order to save time, the 
present provincial constitutions can be adapted, with provision for later 
change. 

9. The compact of Union shall be framed by a Council representing the 
several provinces. 

10. The third and fourth stages in the completion of Indian self-govern- 
ment are the enactment of the constitutional laws required by the first and 
second stages, and the admission of Indian states into the structure of self- 
government. 

11. A time-table for the achievement of all four stages within two years 
should be framed; while it will be for the Indian parties, communities and 
interests to proceed faster than the time-table if they can, any lagging behind 
by particular sections will not be allowed by His Majesty’s Government, as 
far as lies in their power, to delay the completion of self-government for 
India generally. 

12. Meanwhile, a new representative British Indian Government will be 
formed by the Governor-General from among those political leaders and 
groups which are ready to co-operate with him in working the existing con- 
stitution; such a Government will exercise the fullest autonomy as a national 
Government, both in domestic and in international affairs, subject only to 
the need for His Majesty’s Government to fulfil in the interim period its past 
pledges to India; thus in the Centre and the provinces alike, full self-govern- 
ment in India begins as a practical measure now. 

Such a manifesto, while recognizing the principle of provincial sovereignty, 
would lay down a practical mechanism for combining this with the necessary 
minimum of central co-ordination. It goes beyond the Cripps offer in starting 
from provincial autonomy and working towards the centre, instead of the 
reverse. In any case, the effort to form a federation by a partial breaking 
down of a unitary government had its last chance in the 1935 Act, and cannot 
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now succeed. It is true that the Muslim League claims nationhood for the 
Muslim community, rather than the regions where they are in a majority; 
but it seeks to express this through sovereign status for such regions, nor 
has any Muslim leader proposed any way in which Muslim nationhood as 
such could be translated into practical political terms. The suggested mani- 
festo goes far enough to meet the Muslims without parting company altogether 
with Hindu sentiment. 

It would have to be made plain that while the manifesto overrode any past 
declarations of policy to the extent that they were incompatible with it, all 
outstanding British pledges otherwise held good. This might give rise to 
interpretative arguments, but would be desirable in order to give the neces- 
sary confidence to the smaller minorities and to the Princes. The minorities 
and the Princes, however, now recognize that, given the certainty of Indian 
self-government, their future depends, not on British pledges which with 
the best will in the world cannot for ever be implemented, but in the terms 
that they can make with the major communities and with British India. 
The January session of the Chamber of Princes showed plainly enough this 
new attitude of Their Highnesses. Because British India will accept them as 
partners only if their internal régimes are reformed, internal reform is the 
order of the day, and constitutional monarchy is heralded as the heir of 
absolutism in princely India. What will come of this in practice is another 
matter, but the promise itself is significant. 

All, then, is not yet lost. British statesmanship has a final chance to crown 
its gifts to India by steering her through the difficulties that she faces and setting 


her upon that course which leads to peace, progress and prosperity. The 
alternative is disaster and ruin engulfing many millions in India and beyond. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS OF INDONESIA 


OWN to the revision in 1922 of the Netherlands Fundamental Law 

(which found its expression in the Netherlands Indian Constitution of 
1925) the Kingdom of the Netherlands had been composed of the “Kingdom 
in Europe” and the “colonies and possessions of the Kingdom in other 
continents”. The last-mentioned expression has now disappeared. Article 
1 of the revised Fundamental Law reads: “The Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands comprises the territory of the Netherlands, the Netherlands Indies, 
Surinam and Curagao.”’ This means that the old colonial system was abolished; 
each of the enumerated parts now appeared as an autonomous constitutional 
entity. The different parts found their unity in the Kingdom, namely: 


The Netherlands . ; 34,181 sq. km.; 9,178,000 inhabitants 
The Netherlands Indies . 1,904,340 ,, ,, 60,707,000 se 
Surinam ; ; ; T00.65T » 192,000 ms 
Curacao ; ‘ ; ee 128,000 ¥ 


The autonomy of the Netherlands Indies has been compared to pro- 
vincial or municipal autonomy. Except for special reserved subjects, the 
legislation regarding the internal affairs of the Netherlands Indies was trans- 
ferred to bodies established in that country, though a certain degree of 
supervision existed, working through safeguards deemed necessary for the 
well-being of the Kingdom as a whole. Surinam and Curacao enjoyed 
approximately the same status within the Kingdom. 

When the system of the new Constitution of 1925 had been in force for 
some time, it met with growing criticism. According to the new arrange- 
ment, the House of Representatives—the Volksraad (People’s Council)— 
composed of native, Dutch and ‘foreign’ (mostly Chinese) members had to 
vote the annual budget, but, even though the Governor General at Batavia 
had notified his agreement, the assent of the Netherlands Legislature was 
still required. Should the Governor General disagree, those portions which 
were rejected by him had to be passed by the Netherlands Legislature. It 
would, perhaps, have been more satisfactory if the budget had been divided 
into two parts, respectively comprising general (or imperial) and special 
(Netherlands Indian) expenditure, a division which is made in India. Of 
course it is not always easy to draw the demarcation line between expenditure 
of general and local interest. But, as a consequence of the Netherlands Indian 
system, the whole of the budget had to be checked every year by the Nether- 
lands Legislature. This was felt by many to be a source of unnecessary delay. 
Some critics, moreover, objected to the system by which the Governor 
General could certify particular portions of the budget about which he 
disagreed with the majority of the Volksraad, to be settled by the Netherlands 
Legislature. There were also complaints that too often subjects were reserved 
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for regulation by the Netherlands Legislature. It is true, however, that in 
such cases the Volksraad was consulted about the Bill, when the urgency of 
the affair did not make such procedure impossible; but the advice of the 
Volksraad was not always followed. 

When the Governor General disagreed with the majority of the Volksraad 
about a Netherlands Indian Bill, he could invite the House to reconsider its 
opinion; and when by this procedure agreement could not be reached he 
could refer the affair to the Crown for a decision. In urgent cases he could 
at once promulgate the ordinance by his own authority; all that remained 
to the Volksraad then was to appeal to the Crown. This system, too, met 
with criticism in some quarters. 

The Crown was invested with the “supreme government” of the Nether- 
lands Indies, including the power to give “directions” to the Governor 
General; the power to call him to account; the power to ask from him 
complete information regarding the discharge of his duties. By these 
powers the Minister of Overseas Territories, though leaving to the Governor 
General a reasonable degree of freedom of action, was able to assume full 
responsibility to Parliament for policy in the Netherlands Indies and other 
overseas territories. Certainly the intention was, as announced by the 
Netherlands Government in 1922, to leave legislation and administration of 
“internal affairs” as much as possible to the Netherlands Indian authorities ; 
but it was often thought in the Netherlands Indies that the influence of the 
Netherlands Government was excessive in affairs of common interest. This 
opinion was held not only by Indonesian nationalists but also by several 
Dutch groups, particularly by the Indo-European community. 

So it came about that in 1926 the Volksraad, by a majority vote, addressed 
a petition to the Netherlands Government for a joint conference of repre- 
sentatives of the Netherlands and the Netherlands Indies, on an equal foot- 
ing, in order to draw up a plan for gradual reforms intended to give to the 
Netherlands Indies, within a certain time, a status of independence as a part 
of the Kingdom. The independence favoured by the Dutch and moderate 
Indonesian supporters of this resolution was to be compatible with the unity 
of the Empire; they wished to see the Netherlands Indies on an equal footing 
with the Netherlands themselves with respect to internal affairs; for the 
control of imperial affairs, or affairs of common interest, a new body, an 
Imperial Council (Rijksraad) and an Imperial Government, was proposed. 
At that time the Netherlands Government, though acknowledging that 
a greater degree of independence should gradually be conceded, held the 
opinion that, since the recent reforms, the social, economic and intellectual 
development of the Netherlands Indies had not yet reached a stage which 
would justify a new political advance in the direction of autonomy on a 
democratic basis. 

The war, however, was to accelerate the tempo of developments. On 
May 10, 1941, Queen Wilhelmina announced on the radio that the moral 
strength shown by the overseas territories had convinced the Government 
that the way to a new status should be prepared. After the war an Imperial 
Conference was to be convoked, where delegates from the Netherlands, the 
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Netherlands Indies, Curagao and Surinam could discuss the constitutional 
structure of the Kingdom and its different parts, in order to adapt it to 
the changing circumstances. The Governor General at Batavia and the 
Governors at Willemstad and Paramaribo were invited to publish this 
project, and to ascertain the wishes of the people in their territories regarding 
the constitutional future. In Batavia a Committee for this investigation was 
formed without delay, and its report was published in December 1941, before 
the Japanese invasion. In a radio speech of December 7th the Queen said: 


“I feel convinced that after the war it will be possible to reconstruct the Kingdom 
on the solid foundation of a complete partnership, which will mean the consumma- 
tion of all that was developed in the past. The years of war have proved that both 
peoples [of the Netherlands and the Netherlands Indies] possess the will and 
the ability for harmonious and voluntary co-operation. Without anticipating the 
recommendations of the coming conference, I imagine that they will tend towards 
a commonwealth in which the Netherlands, the East Indies, Surinam, Curacao 
will participate and in which, while each possessing complete self-reliance and 
freedom of conduct regarding internal affairs, they will show the fullest willingness 
to render mutual assistance to each other. It is my opinion that such a combination 
can increase the strength of the Kingdom and its parts for the bearing of their 
responsibilities both internally and externally. No room will be left for any dis- 
crimination on grounds of race or nationality. Nothing but the ability of the 
individual citizen and the needs of the various groups of the population will 
determine the policy of the Government.” 


Two Views OF IMPERIAL PARTNERSHIP 


THE reconstruction of the Kingdom on the foundation of a complete 
partnership seems to be accepted throughout the Netherlands and the overseas 
territories. But there are still great differences of opinion concerning the 
structure which is to embody this principle. There are some who would 
agree to new constitutional enactments and a new constitutional practice 
to restrain the Netherlands Government from interfering in purely 
internal affairs of the overseas territories, and to have differences of 
opinion concerning affairs of imperial or common interest discussed at 
imperial conferences; but that would be as far as they could go. In 
their opinion, the manifest backwardness of the native Indonesian popula- 
tion in social, economic and intellectual development, and especially the 
marked differences between one region and another, would make it extremely 
difficult to revise the constitutional structure of the Indies themselves. The 
members of the Volksraad were partly elected by the local councils and 
partly nominated by the Netherlands Indian Government; the members 
of the municipal councils were elected directly on a basis of literacy and 
other qualifications; the members of the rural councils were nominated 
partly by village electors; altogether 6} millions of electors took part in the 
composition of the councils. This system was, of course, only an early phase 
in a scheme of gradual political development, but it had to keep pace with 
the intellectual, social and economic development. An illiterate and gene- 
rally backward electorate would not be able to control their representatives, 
and probably their interests would be disregarded. The Government had 
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tried to extend the educational system and to open as many schools as pos- 
sible, but the great mass of native peasantry were rather slow to recognize 
the usefulness of such education. Only gradually was the oriental society 
activated by western influence, and this process could not be accelerated; 
only gradually did “economic intercourse” permeate the old sphere of village 
economy. 

There are others who, while conceding the general backwardness of the 
Indonesian masses, want to use the comparatively small group of Indonesian 
intellectuals to accelerate the process of development. Invoking the principle 
of self-determination they regard the Indonesian peoples—the Javanese, 
Sundanese, Bataks, Atchinese, Menadonese, Ambonese, &c.—as forming 
together one Indonesian nation with a natural claim to self-government. 
These peoples have only been very partially welded together—and this, in 
so far as they have been welded together, is mainly due to the action of the 
effective unitary government instituted and run by the Dutch—and they 
cannot yet take their fate into their own hands. But, so it is argued in these 
circles, the Indonesian group of intellectuals can be considered to represent 
the Indonesian interests. Not only should they control the vast majority of 
seats in an Indonesian Parliament, but also a system of responsible govern- 
ment should be introduced as quickly as possible by which they would be 
called to occupy the positions of responsible ministers. For Dutch experts 
and technicians some functions of a consultative character could be reserved. 
But all leading functions in the government should be “indianized” (if a 
term may be borrowed from British India) as speedily as possible. 

This group generally expects that intellectual, social and economic develop- 
ment will be accelerated by the force of native idealism and that they will find 
the revenue required for the expense of reforms by a large-scale nationaliza- 
tion of private plantations and industries, or in any case by heavy taxation 
of foreign capitalists. Of course this group is in favour of a large degree 
of independence for the Indies. There are some belonging to it who would 
welcome co-operation between the Indies and the Netherlands on an equal 
footing in an Imperial Council. Others prefer the form of a confederation 
of independent States or a Netherlands Commonwealth of Nations in which 
the Indies should have dominion status. 

It goes without saying that strong antagonism exists between these two 
bodies of opinion. The first is firmly convinced that the future constitutional 
structure of the Indies cannot be founded solely on the Indonesian group of 
the population of the Archipelago, but that the other groups of Dutch 
subjects—especially the Dutch and Chinese—should take a great part in it. 
English people are apt to overlook the fact that a great number of Dutchmen 
have settled in the Indies with their families—though the reports about the 
tragedy in which the Japanese invasion has involved this community may 
have been a reminder; it was they who ran, not only the administration, but 
the higher economic life of the country, with Chinese, Arabs, &c., established 
in the middle strata as shopkeepers and the like. As a result, in spite of 
advances made lately, and in spite of the existence of a fairly large group of 
aristocrats and intellectuals, the social and economic, and even the intel- 
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lectual, strength of the Indonesian peoples is not to be compared with that 
of the people of India, and it is not to be wondered at that most Dutchmen 
who are conversant with conditions out there declare it to be inevitable that 
the influence of the three main communities, the combined Indonesians, the 
Dutch and the Chinese, should remain well balanced as it has been under the 
existing constitution; and the balance should be held strongly in the hands 
of a Netherlands Indian Government not dependent on some incidental 
party majority in the representative body. The Governor General, assisted 
by the machinery of the Civil Service, should guarantee as before that justice 
and equity prevail in the practice of government and legislation. Responsible 
government with an Indonesian majority in the House of Representatives 
would ruin the whole system. It would destroy the prosperity of the country; 
it would endanger economic relations with other countries; it would strike 
at the root of modern civilization in the Indies. 


THE SCHOOL OF COMPROMISE 

BETWEEN the two extremes thus indicated a third group tries to formulate 
an intermediate proposal. One suggestion is that the Indies should get a 
large measure of independence, by abolishing the responsibility of the 
Governor General to the Crown, and by leaving decisions concerning legisla- 
tion and the budget to the Netherlands Indian Government. The only 
exception would be that of imperial affairs, which should be controlled by 
the Imperial Council and an Imperial Government, in which both the 
Netherlands and the Indies should take part on an equal basis. On the other 
hand, the Governor-General should also remain independent of the repre- 
sentative body of the Indies, so that he might still be the arbiter in questions 
relating to all parties and sections of the population, safeguarding good and 
equitable government. 

It is thought in some quarters that this solution would give satisfaction to 
many Dutch people both in the Indies and in the Netherlands, and that it 
would also be welcomed by the great mass of moderate Indonesians and 
Chinese. On the other hand, the radicals of the second group mentioned 
above, to say nothing of the more extreme wing of Indonesian nationalists, 
reject the idea of an independent Governor General, deeming it to be a 
revival of the wholly antiquated principle of benevolent autocracy. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S OFFER 
Ar the moment of going to press the Dutch Government have broken the 
silence which they have been maintaining as to their own plans for a settle- 
ment. It will be obvious that they had to take into account, not only the 
various trends of opinion in the mother country indicated so far, but also 
the state of mind of the Indonesian Nationalists with whom their proposals 
will have to be discussed. This does not, of course, mean that Shahrir and 
his Cabinet, with Soekarno in the background, are to be accepted as truly 
representing the whole of the Indonesian peoples, or even of the Javanese. 
It is one of the main difficulties of a difficult situation that in the state of 
anarchy prevailing in Java, where terrorism is rampant, public opinion 
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cannot be gauged and moderates have been reduced to silence. This alone 
suffices to justify the attitude, taken up by the Dutch Government at once 
and consistently maintained, that a recognition of the “Republic of Indo- 
nesia”’ will not be admitted as a subject for discussion. The Government can- 
not, any more than any body of instructed opinion in the country, look upon 
that Republic as anything else but a system of anarchy and oppression of the 
numerous heterogeneous elements in the country, in short as a disaster not 
so much to the Netherlands as to the Indonesian peoples themselves. At the 
same time the Government is fully alive to the fact that the spirit of nationalism 
must be met with understanding and with sympathy, and the proposals just 
published are a courageous attempt to do this in a way which has nothing 
niggardly about it, while at the same time keeping in touch with the realities 
of the actual situation. 

They amount to the offer of a large measure of self-government now, on 
the basis of equal partnership within the Kingdom. It is impossible here to 
discuss the scheme put forward in any detail; vague or obscure parts will no 
doubt be cleared up in the negotiations. But the striking feature of the pro- 
posal is that this scheme, if accepted and put into practice now, is after a term 
of years so far unspecified to be submitted to a free expression of the Indo- 
nesian peoples’ will; it is then to be possible for them to opt for complete 
independence, even if it remains the hope of the Dutch Government and the 
Dutch people that co-operation will by then have justified itself and partner- 
ship will be confirmed. In any case a way seems to be shown by which 
Javanese nationalists may lead their country out of the present violence and 


confusion without loss of dignity and without surrendering any of their 
ideals. 





INDIA 


EVE OF A CRISIS 


pean is approaching its greatest constitutional crisis in a decidedly sultry 
atmosphere. The Government, which has promised to take steps towards 
self-government for India at an early date—and indeed can perhaps afford 
to do anything except stand still—is faced by two great communities demand- 
ing self-government for India according to mutually irreconcilable formulae 
and brandishing big sticks at the Government and each other. 

The elections to the Central Legislative Assembly are over. Elections to 
the provincial legislatures are now in full swing. The first are important 
mainly as tests of the support enjoyed in the country—or rather in the 
communities they represent—by the main political parties. The Congress 
party, which stands for the transfer of power from Britain to India on the 
basis of a United India, has made a clean sweep of the general—that is to say, 
predominantly Hindu—constituencies. The Muslim League, which stands 
for the transfer of British power to separate Hindu and Muslim states, has 
made an equally clean sweep of the Muslim constituencies. 

The provincial elections are more important. It is from the provincial legis- 
latures that the constitution-makers of a self-governing India are proposed 
to be drawn. Also, a party obtaining a majority in a provincial legislature 
can, if it so wishes, take over the government of the province and exercise 
real power. Congress spokesmen have already told us that they intend to 
form ministries in order to put into execution their “Quit India” resolution; 
in other words, to force transfer of power at the centre to the hands of the 
Congress party. 

The Congress party will, it may be taken for granted, do just as well in 
provincial elections as they did in those for the Central Assembly. The Muslim 
League will do less well; their community is, for purposes of provincial 
politics, less solid than the Hindus. But they will get a large majority of 
Muslim votes, and one would be wise to assume that when it comes to a 
definite show-down with Hindus on the shape of India’s self-governing 
constitution, the sentiments of the mass of Muslims will be with the Muslim 
League. Whatever misgivings there may be among Muslims about the 
Pakistan of Mr. Jinnah’s conception, there are no Muslims who will be 
satisfied with a solution that places India under a Central Government which 
has a Hindu majority. Hindus for their part—although there is little of the 
democratic spirit in them—do not see why they should be denied the prero- 
gatives of the majority in any democratic system. 

The election campaign falls into two phases. In the first the Congress 
party leaders gave themselves over to unrestrained incitement to violence. 
The courts martial of the Indian Army Officers who fought against British 
Indian forces in the Japanese-sponsored “Indian National Army”, and events 
in Indonesia, provided fuel to feed flames of racial hatred. The outcome was 
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one week of very serious rioting in Calcutta. One imagines this was not quite 
according to the programme—at least according to the time-table—of the 
Congress party, who were probably only concerned with waging a wordy 
war of nerves against. the British with a view to forcing them to decide the 
Pakistan issue before the elections should demonstrate the strength of the 
Muslim League’s support. The second phase of the election campaign, which 
dates more or less from conversations which the Viceroy and Mr. Casey, 
Governor of Bengal, had with Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders in 
Calcutta in December, showed the Congress leaders re-emphasizing the policy 
of non-violence. One suspects, however, that attachment to non-violence 
among the mass of Congress supporters is not nowadays very deep; and only 
the other day Sardar Vallabhai Patel, a militant Hindu member of the Congress 
Working Committee, told Muslims that they could have Pakistan only at 
the cost of civil war between Muslims and Hindus. 


THE VICEROY’s ASSESSMENT 


Tue Viceroy’s meeting with Mr. Gandhi was incidental to his visit to 
Calcutta to make his annual speech to the Associated Chambers of Commerce. 
In this he took the opportunity of recalling the attention of all political 
parties to the real and complicated content of the problem of Indian self- 
government. It was not, he said, a simple problem to be resolved by repeat- 
ing passwords such as “Quit India”. It could not, and would not, be resolved 
by violence. There were various parties to a settlement who must somehow 
or other reach a measure of agreement among themselves. There was 
Congress, the largest political party in India; the minorities, of whom the 
Muslims were the most numerous and important; the rulers of the Indian 
States, which included so large a part of India and its peoples and had to be 
accommodated within the Indian union if that were to prosper; and there 
were the British Government and people. Given goodwill, common sense 
and patience on all sides, Lord Wavell did not think an agreed solution 
would be very difficult. On the other hand, it would be a grim tragedy for 
India and the world if an atmosphere of racial and communal hatred were 
allowed to prejudice the discussions which were to take place after the 
elections, and if violence were to result from that atmosphere. 

The Viceroy emphasized that it was the earnest wish and endeavour of 
the British Government and people to give India freedom; but “we cannot 
and will not abandon our responsibilities without bringing about some 
reasonable settlement”. No solution would be satisfactory which would 
result in chaos ard bloodshed, interference with trade and industry, and 
perhaps famine and general misery. He made an earnest appeal to leaders of 
Indian public life to avert, by exercising moderation and goodwill, the civil 
violence and strife of which India stood in peril. His speech to the new 
Central Legislative Assembly on January 28 recurred to this theme. The 
British Government had the “determination” to establish a new Executive 
Council formed from political leaders and to bring a constitution-making 
body or convention into being as soon as possible. Members would, he 
hoped, say nothing during their debates which might adversely affect the 
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prospect of his being able to carry through this programme or increase the 
bitterness already abroad in the country. “Enough and more than enough 
animosity has been caused during the elections to the Central Assembly: 
and the provincial elections are likely to have the same effect.” 


One INDIA oR Two? 


To sum up the position as it stands, just a month or two in advance of the 
inevitable British initiative: the first feature is that the Congress leaders 
refuse to enter into any discussions with the Muslim League until it has 
given up the demand for Pakistan. The Muslim League for its part refuses 
to talk with anyone unless the demand for Pakistan on the basis of Punjab, 
Sind, and North-west Frontier, and Assam and Bengal, is accepted in advance. 

These may be extreme attitudes struck for election purposes only. More 
moderate Congressmen at least envisage entering after the elections into 
discussions with the Muslim League on the basis that the Muslims are asked 
to say frankly what it is they are afraid of in a United India and the Congress 
party does its best to meet them. That is going to be difficult, for the root 
of the matter is that the Muslim community feel they will be unable to hold 
their own with the more numerous, wealthier and educationally more 
advanced Hindus when the British are no longer holding the balance of 
power. In the event of failure of the conversations the more moderate 
Congress school of thought—consoling itself with surmises that the Muslim 
majority provinces could not long remain outside—would have the British 
go ahead with the establishment of a self-governing union of the Hindu 
majority provinces. These are, it is pointed out, a compact d/oc containing 
everything they need for an independent existence. This is, of course, tanta- 
mount to conceding Pakistan; and to that there will be great difficulty in 
reconciling Hindu opinion. On the other hand, Hindu opinion has not yet 
been able to agree on any coherent scheme of safeguards for Muslims in an 
All-Indian union. 

For the interim period, the Hindus expect the British to establish a Govern- 
ment at the centre, representative of the great political parties. This Govern- 
ment would, of course, be able to exercise a great influence on the course 
of the constitutional discussions; and, just for that reason, the latest declara- 
tions of Mr. Jinnah, the Muslim League Leader, are that he will have none 
of it. Replying to the Viceroy’s last speech, he declared that, the war being 
over, there was no necessity of an interim government. The time had come 
to tackle the main issues involved in a permanent settlement. The only 
solution was the division of India into Pakistan and Hindustan, and “‘it is 
our grim resolve and determination to set up a free Muslim state in the 
Muslim majority areas in the North-western and North-eastern parts of 
India”. An interim government would only relegate the demand for Pakistan 
to the background. It followed that there was no point in setting up one 
constitution-making body. It would only disagree on the preliminary and 
permanent issue, which was the division of India. So far as the Muslim 
League is concerned, accordingly, there must be two constitution-making 
bodies or none. Mr. Jinnah did not say so, but it is believed that, once the 
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principle of division of India has been conceded, he might be ready to enter 
a central government formed for the purpose of carrying on administration 
until the two self-governing Indias have been brought into being. 

The Congress party’s reply to that is what might have been expected. 
India must have a National Government. If the Muslim League will not 
co-operate, it is the clear duty of the British Government to proceed to form 
a National Government with the support of the other elected parties. If the 
British use Mr. Jinnah’s intransigence as an excuse for sticking to power, 
the stage will be set for mass movements which it may not be in the power 
of any human agency to control. The Muslim League, for their part, hint 
that if the British form a popular central government without them, they 
may discover that mass movements are less foreign to Mr. Jinnah’s nature 
than most people suppose; and that Muslims do not pretend to be wedded 
to non-violence. The British are accordingly on the horns of a rather 
unpleasant dilemma. 


THE PRINCES 


MEANWHILE the Chamber of Princes has had a meeting, presided over by the 
Viceroy, at which they announced, first, their intention to make every possible 
contribution to the solution of the Indian constitutional problem; secondly, 
a programme of internal political and administrative reforms, designed 
to equip the States to survive and play a full part in the India of the future. 
The promise will perhaps turn out to be better than the performance; but 
it may broadly be conceded that the Princes are trying to shape their affairs 


on the assumption that the British, whatever they may or may not wish to 
do, will not find it practicable to carry them when the rest of India is self- 
governing. 

The Viceroy pleased them with the assurance that there was no intention 
on the part of the British to initiate any change in the relationship of the 
States with the Crown or in the rights guaranteed by their treaty engage- 
ments “‘without your consent”. He was confident, however, that their 
consent to any changes which might emerge from forthcoming constitutional 
discussions—in which he expected them to take their full share—would not 
be unreasonably withheld. This, of course, did not quite concede the 
Princes’ claim that paramountcy could not be transferred from the Crown 
to an All-Indian union without their consent; and the Chamber, in their 
reply to the Viceroy, affirmed that they themselves were to be judges of what 
was a reasonable or unreasonable proposal. 

The exchange of speeches also showed some not unnatural resistance to 
the disappearance of smaller States. The Viceroy conceded that in no part 
of India was administration more efficient, industries better organized and 
the welfare of the people better secured than in the States. That such a claim 
could not be made for all States was due, in the case of the smaller, to the 
insufficiency of their resources to meet the cost of modern administration. 
The welfare of their subjects required that every State should possess political 
stability, adequate financial resources and effective association of the people 
with the administration. “If a State cannot fulfil these conditions, I strongly 
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urge that it should arrange to do so either by joining a larger unit or by 
combining with other small States to form a political entity of sufficient size.” 
The Viceroy added a warning that it would be wise for States not to refuse 
consent to the necessary modifications in the hope of being able to perpetuate 
conditions that were out of date. 

The Nawab of Bhopal in his reply on behalf of the Chamber was under 
the necessity of breaking a lance on behalf of the smaller States. Size was 
not always a criterion of political stability, nor the present resources of an 
undeveloped small State the criterion of its ability to maintain a modern 
administration in the future. His speech reflected also the concern of small 
States at attachments and groupings—or the methods of them—which have 
already reduced the number of administrative units in Indian India from 
600 odd to 250. Groupings should, he said, be by mutual consent. Upon 
other grievances of the Princes—arising mainly from their being asked to 
implement economic financial policies of the Government of India which 
States have had no say in framing—the Chamber received assurances from 
the Viceroy which gave them some satisfaction. 


THE THREAT OF FAMINE 


WirTH great constitutional issues soon to be on its hands, communal tension 
running high, demobilization in progress, and a difficult economic transition 
from war to peace to manage, the Government of India is now faced with 
the threat of widespread famine in Southern India. Briefly, there has been 
(for the first time since the war began) a major failure of the north-east 


monsoon at a time when India is living from hand to mouth in an environ- 
ment of world food scarcity. In addition, there is a threat of the failure of 
the winter rains in the wheat granary of India—the North-west—which 
means that crops grown on non-irrigated land may largely be lost. The 
situation has been deteriorating from week to week since December, and 
although all will be done that can be done to mobilize internal resources, 
larger imports than are yet in sight will be required to avert suffering if not 
worse among a population larger than was affected by the great Bengal 
famine in 1943. The Government of India is trying to arrange that the 
Combined Food Board* shall reopen the whole question of the allocations of 
grain from world stocks for the current year. 
India, 
February, 1946. 


* At the time THE Rounp TABLE goes to press, a mission headed by Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar is on its way to Washington to represent the Indian case to the Board.— Editor. 
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A MORE VIGOROUS OPPOSITION 


HE transition from a quarter of a century of predominantly Tory Govern- 

ments to rule by Labour with an independent majority proceeds with 
typically British calm. The smoothness of the transition was superficially due 
to the fact that most senior Labour Ministers were the surviving section of 
the famous Churchill Coalition; more fundamentally it was due to a common 
outlook now shared by the two parties in the State. We have returned to the 
nineteenth-century state of affairs in which there was an underlying agree- 
ment on essentials and substantial differences upon details between the two 
chief parties: the necessary conditions, in fact, for parliamentary democracy 
of the English kind. 

The Opposition began by being too sweetly reasonable to satisfy their 
own supporters. How should those know how much rt. hon. gentlemen 
now on the Front Opposition Bench had collaborated to draft, and had 
thereby estopped themselves from criticizing, the Bills introduced by the 
Labour Government? There was, therefore, an agitation in the House, 
the press and the country for more vigorous opposition. Consequently, the 
Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) Bill* was taken by the Conserva- 
tive party as ending the days of grace to be allowed to the new Government, 
and an opportunity soon occurred for the Opposition to launch the first 
attack. 


THE Scope OF NATIONALIZATION 


On November 19 Mr. Herbert Morrison made a statement elaborating the 
industrial policy laid down in the King’s Speech. He limited the industries 
to be nationalized in the lifetime of the present Parliament to coal-mines, 
electricity, gas and transport. He indicated that shipping would not be 
nationalized, but inland transport including canals and long-distance road 
haulage would be brought under national ownership with the railways. The 
Government proposed to await a report called for by the Coalition Govern- 
ment on the improvements required to put the iron and steel industry on an 
efficient basis before taking any final decisions. Mr. Morrison stated that his 
purpose was to enable the various Ministers to open discussions with the 
industries affected and to give to other industries the assurance that they 
would be left for some time in private hands, assisted by the Working Parties 
established by the Board of Trade. Mr. Oliver Lyttelton asked for a debate 
on account of the importance of the statement. When this was refused the 
Conservative party put down a motion of censure. This was drafted so as to 
make a contrast between an ideological policy of nationalization as followed 
by the Labour Government and the country’s need of food, work and homes, 
which the Opposition claimed could be obtained by their policy of rapid 
* See THE RouND TABLE, December 1945, No. 141, p. 74. 
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demobilization, curtailment of expenditure and encouragement of private 
enterprise. 

Mr. Lyttelton, speaking as an ex-Minister of Production who had simul- 
taneously been President of the Board of Trade, argued that the planning 
which had been possible to meet the unlimited and clearly defined require- 
ments of war was unsuitable for providing the wide variety of things required 
for civilian consumption in the foreign and home markets. The Opposition 
was not quite united on this argument; and Mr. Herbert Morrison in his 
winding-up speech made play with the difference which had revealed itself 
in the Conservative party between those who still use the arguments of 
laissez-faire and those who accept the need for a planned economy. The fact 
is that the Opposition are not yet agreed upon what alternative they offer to 
the Socialism they denounce. 

Mr. Attlee’s speech in reply to Mr. Churchill was perhaps the feature of 
the debate and was incomparably the best of his political career. The general 
impression was that the Opposition had not improved its position in the 
country by a frontal attack upon the Government at so early a stage. The 
electorate does not consider that the Labour Government has yet had an 
opportunity of getting into the saddle and is still disposed to attribute hard- 
ships and scarcities to the war. The censure motion would have been more 
effective if postponed for another three months. 


THE Coat BILL 


THE attitude of the Conservative party to nationalization was made plain in 
- Mr. Eden’s speech on the Second Reading of the Coal Bill and in the reasoned 
amendment subsequently moved. It said that the Bill was “setting up a 
state monopoly in the production of coal, suggests no immediate action to 
arrest the decline in the output of coal and the increase in its cost of produc- 
tion or to restore our export trade in coal to the levels reached under free 
enterprise . . . and affords no real protection to the general public either as 
domestic or industrial consumers or as taxpayers”. 

The Conservative party is careful not to fall into the ideological blunder 
of which it accuses the Labour party of regarding nationalization as a matter 
of principle to which practical considerations of production and efficiency 
must be sacrificed. The present organization, or lack of organization, of the 
coal industry cannot be defended; and at the General Election Mr. Churchill 
announced that, if returned, he would apply the drastic recommendations of 
the Reid Committee to re-equip the mines and to amalgamate them into 
larger units. Both the gas and electricity industries come under the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power, and it is known that the nationalization of coal-mines 
will be followed by the nationalization of these two coal-using industries. 
The Heyworth Committee, appointed by Major Lloyd George when 
Minister of Fuel and Power in the Churchill Government, has now reported 
and advocated nationalization. The empirical attitude of the Conservative 
party should enable them to meet this further problem without any incon- 
sistency of argument. 
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Crvit AVIATION 


THE first debate upon nationalization dealt with civil aviation. It has usually 
been contended that nationalization is most appropriate to old-established 
industries which are run on routine lines and which are relatively free from 
foreign competition. By these criteria, civil aviation would seem most 
unsuited to nationalization, because it is a new and expanding industry 
threatened with the severest competition from the United States of America. 
This was the argument vigorously put by Mr. Harold Macmillan, who 
mentioned the well-known fact that the Labour Government would have 
been satisfied to continue with the Swinton policy if it had not been for 
pressure from their own back benchers to adopt nationalization. The 
Government were able in reply, however, to point out that civil aviation 
has never been a classical example of private enterprise, that it has required 
subsidy in the past and that B.O.A.C. and the three corporations proposed 
to be set up under the Swinton Plan all partook of the nature of “‘chosen 
instruments”, to use the phrase applied to corporations under special 
Government supervision and protection. 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL 


On January 24 the National Insurance Bill was published. It gives effect to 
the general principles of the Beveridge Report. It substitutes for the various 
insurance schemes and social services which have gradually been built up 
over the last thirty years one single insurance scheme intended to cover all 
eventualities and to provide subsistence. There are no startling departures 
from the principles laid down by the National Government in its White 
Paper of September 1944. All benefits are, however, substantially increased. 
The benefit for a sick, unemployed or retired adult is 26s. and for a retired 
aged couple is 42s. per week. This is a slight increase over Sir William 
Beveridge’s figures of 24s. and 4os., but is largely explicable because while 
his figures were based upon the cost of living as 25 per cent above 1938, the 
cost of living is now 30 per cent up. Sir William, however, had proposed 
following the New Zealand example and gradually raising old age pensions 
without means test over a period of 20 years to a subsistence level to be 
reached in 1965. During the transitional period the basic pension would be 
raised by successive steps of 15. at two-yearly intervals, while a means test 
would be applied so as to raise the total to subsistence level inclusive of the 
pensioner’s earnings or income. 

The National Government departed from this principle on the ground 
that political pressure would make it impossible to delay the full introduction 
of whatever ultimate old age pension was fixed. They consequently pro- 
posed to introduce immediately old age pensions of 20s. for a single person 
and 35s. for a couple. The Labour Government is now proposing to 
introduce slightly more generous subsistence pensions than those suggested 
by Sir William Beveridge and to do so immediately. The effect of this will 
be to increase by nearly 50 per cent the total cost of the insurance scheme, 
and almost the whole of this increase is for the benefit of the aged, none of 
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whom have paid contributions for this benefit and many of whom are not 
in need of it. Much of this additional burden will fall upon the Exchequer; 
much also will fall upon employers and employed, the former paying weekly 
in respect of his male employees 35. 10d. and female employees 35., while 
the male employees will pay 4s. 7d. and the female employees 35. 74. 


HousinG 
THERE has been no major development in the housing situation since the 
debate on October 17.* 

Mr. Aneurin Bevan persists in his refusal to specify the housing target at 
which he is aiming. He is at any rate prudent to avoid making promises 
which he may be unable to fulfil. It will not help him much, however, if he 
fails to produce the houses themselves. So far, the progress made has not 
been remarkable, and his first Report to December 31, 1945, has, at the time 
of writing, still not been published. Legislation has been passed enabling 
the Minister of Works to make bulk purchases of large quantities of building 
materials and accessories. The Government hope in this way to ensure 
continuity of production and low prices. The Opposition severely criticized 
the Bill on the ground that neither Parliament nor the country would be able 
to disentangle the finances of the scheme so as to see what losses, if any, had 
really been incurred. 


Foop 


THE lack of housing and fuel were bearing heavily upon the British people 
this winter and, accompanying a reaction from victory celebrations, largely 
explained a certain depression of the country’s spirits. 

A violent reaction of public opinion was therefore inevitable as a result 
of the proposed discontinuance of the issue of dried eggs and the serious 
statements made to the House of Commons by the Ministers of Food and 
Agriculture on February 5. The announcement of a worldwide scarcity of 
cereals is a grim augury for the devastated countries of Europe. Britain is 
so much more fortunately placed that it is still hoped to avoid the rationing 
of bread. The reduction, however, of the fat ration, which stands now only 
at 8 oz. per week, by 1 oz. is a serious blow. The more plentiful supplies of 
fish now available are difficult to use in an appetizing form because of the 
lack of cooking-fats. There will also later be a reduction in the home 
production of bacon, poultry and eggs. The cumulative physical fatigue 
and nervous strain of six years of war make it difficult for the housewife to 
respond cheerfully to the admonition to tighten her children’s belts by one 
more hole. 


THE LoAN AGREEMENT WITH THE U.S.A. 


Ir cannot be said that either Parliament or the country failed to appreciate 
the importance of the financial and economic settlement with the United 
States. There was indeed outspoken criticism that issues so fateful for the 


* See THE Rounp Taste, December 1945, No. 141, p. 75. 
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present and future generations should have to be decided by Parliament 
within ten days of first seeing Cmd. 6708, which provided for a $4,400 million 
loan to the United Kingdom and Cmd. 6709, containing the proposals for 
an International Trade Organization. 

There was no concealment of the situation. The United Kingdom is faced 
with so acute a deficiency of foreign exchange in the immediate future that 
it had to accept a dollar loan from the U.S.A. or subject its people to a degree 
of austerity exceeding anything known even at the worst period of the U-boat 
campaign. As a quid pro quo, the U.S.A. exacted the ratification of the Bretton 
Woods Agreement, and acceptance of a detailed exposition of the U.S.A.’s 
interpretation of Art. 7 of the Mutual Aid Agreement. No speaker regarded 
the transaction as other than onerous and an unfair imposition on a debtor 
country whose poverty was due to expenditure in the common cause of the 
United Nations. 

Had the issue been the ratification of Bretton Woods alone, the majority 
would have been far larger. There was, however, at no time any doubt of 
the result. The impossibility of meeting all the calls for dollars in the next 
two or three years made the acceptance of the loan inevitable; the Labour 
party used all its influence to induce its members to support the loan, while 
Mr. Churchill urged his followers not to vote against it—and did so with a 
vehemence which helped to persuade 70 members to disregard his advice 
by going into the “No” Lobby. 


FoREIGN AFFAIRS 


By general agreement, Mr. Ernest Bevin, as Foreign Secretary, has been 
the outstanding success of the new Government. The British people are 
always pleased when a Foreign Secretary stands up to foreigners; and, after 
the breakdown of the conference of the Big Three in London in September, 
Mr. Bevin enjoyed the same kind of popularity as Mr. Philip Snowden after 
he had broken up The Hague Conference. The need for close friendship 
with Russia is regarded as axiomatic, but we do not see why we should 
always bear the burden of keeping the axiom true. Russian claims are 
compared to those of pre-war Germany and in all political parties there is a 
rising tide of resentment. Mr. Bevin is regarded as less conciliatory than 
Mr. Eden, and many people forget how much stronger is the position of a 
Labour than of a Conservative Minister in opposing Russian pretensions. 
Even so, Mr. Bevin is more popular with the Conservative party than with 
his own supporters. He has, however, by slightly altering the emphasis in 
British policy towards Greece, satisfied his own supporters, for the moment, 
that he is hostile to “reaction” in foreign countries. 

Surprise was occasioned by the sudden announcement of a further meet- 
ing of the three Foreign Ministers in Moscow, and surprise was still greater 
when agreement was reached on a number of outstanding questions. So far 
their conclusions have not been debated. There is, however, a general feel- 
ing that Britain on this occasion made concessions to Russia. The U.S.A. 
is primarily interested in the Far East, and is already pulling out of the 
Middle East, of Burma and of Indonesia. At the moment, Britain is getting 
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the worst of both worlds; while Russia believes that she is faced with an 
Anglo-Saxon bloc, the Americans show no disposition to support the 
British Empire in those parts of the world in which we have vital interests. 
The U.S.A. has to be convinced that the British Empire is as essential to the 
political security of the United States as to its economic prosperity. 

The United Kingdom alone is very small in comparison with the other 
two members of the Big Three; but with the support of the Empire it is of 
considerable importance. In order, however, to fulfil its manifest destiny, 
it should claim also to be the leader of the countries of Western Europe. 
Mr. Bevin has roundly asserted our right to have as ‘close political and 
economic relations with our neighbours in western Europe, and particularly 
with France, as Russia has with her neighbours in eastern Europe. Unfortu- 
nately, France remains at the same time diplomatically difficult and politically 
weak. General de Gaulle over-played his hand and thought to conceal the 
economic and military weakness of France by a policy of prestige. This has 
so far brought no advantage to France and is largely responsible for General 
de Gaulle’s own fall. It has, however, postponed indefinitely—it is to be 
hoped not for ever—a coalescence of the Powers who represent the historical 
traditions of European civilization. 


U.N.O. 


THE first meeting of the United Nations Organization brought foreigners 
to London at the coldest and foggiest period of the year. The personnel and 
the procedure remind observers of Geneva in the days of the League of 
Nations. The chief improvement that can be claimed for the Charter over 
the Covenant is the frank acknowledgement that authority must bear a close 
relationship to strength and that, therefore, the Big Three must exercise 
predominant power. The inclusion of France.as a permanent member of 
the Security Council is due to memories of her past, that of China to hopes 
of her future. 

The appeal by Persia to the Security Council has confronted U.N.O. at its 
inception with one of those difficult problems involving a Great Power as 
defendant for which the Veto was expressly provided. Although justice 
might require that a Great Power should be accorded the same treatment as 
a small Power, a decision adverse to one of the Big Three could not be made 
effective without a world war. It was, therefore, on grounds of realism that 
the Veto was provided. At Yalta President Roosevelt prevailed upon 
Marshal Stalin to accept his compromise proposal that while the Veto should 
bar any sanctions against a Great Power, it should not prevent discussion 
of a dispute. It is as a result of that decision that Persia was able to indict 
Russia before the Security Council. 

The world has already appreciated the significance of this test case. 
Russia’s immediate retort by calling attention to British intervention in 
Greece and Java has made public for the first time differences between the 
Big Three. It has also shown in its most uncompromising form the technique 
of power politics which the Soviet Government practises, 
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If Marshal Stalin thought that on the Greek Question he could twist the 
good-natured lion’s tail with impunity, as he had seen others do, he made a 
mistake. Russian ignoxance of foreign countries resulted in consequences 
the contrary of what on any rational basis can have been intended. First, the 
British people as a whole was aroused to unusual anger. Secondly, the 
Labour party has been made uncomfortably aware of the rift between its 
solid patriotic Centre and its quasi-Communist Left Wing. Thirdly, countless 
electors who have long suspected that Russian policy was not peace-loving 
and conciliatory but aggressive and imperialistic have been provided by 
Mr. Vyshinsky with just that confirmatory evidence which the British 
Government in its policy of conciliation has studiously kept from the public. 
For the first time the chronic friction between Britain and Russia, between 
Social Democracy and Communism, has been made apparent by bitter public 
recrimination. 

That is not the only, it is not even the worst, result of the Anglo-Russian 
dispute. Russia’s use of the Veto calls in question the value of the United 
Nations as an organization in a way that is understood by every state. Russia 
had at the beginning of the discussions at Dumbarton Oaks claimed for the 
Big Three that they should be able to veto any action and any discussion in 
the Security Council. As this was unacceptable to Britain and other countries, 
Mr. Roosevelt put forward at Yalta, as has been stated above, the compromise 
that the Permanent Members should have a veto on action—which was 
generally understood to mean “‘sanctions”—but none on discussion. This 
compromise was never popular, but on the understanding that it would not 
be unreasonably used and in the knowledge that Russia would not come in 
on other terms, the compromise was accepted. Its first use can hardly be 
called reasonable. After accusing Britain of endangering peace by her action 
in Greece, and failing to convince any other member—even Poland— 
Mr. Vyshinsky sought to use the veto to prevent the Security Council from 
coming to a formal decision in favour of the accused country. Such a claim 
is obviously inconsistent with any democratic procedure in U.N.O., or 
indeed with any judicial decision by the Security Council on international 
disputes. Mr. Bevin was wise to accept the ultimate compromise because 
publication to the whole world that Britain’s case had been approved by 
every member of the Security Council except Russia gave him a moral 
victory which he only embellished by the moderation with which he used it. 

It is a superficial view to suggest that this settlement marks the end of 
friction. The Indonesian Question, in which the Ukraine is surprisingly the 
accuser of Britain, has still* at the time of writing to be heard. This will be 
only the latest issue in dispute between the champions of the Communist 
totalitarian and the democratic parliamentary ideologies. 


* The Ukrainian demand for a commission of inquiry was dismissed by the Security 
Council, only Russia, Poland and Mexico voting for it.—Editor. 
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THE IDEA OF WORLD GOVERNMENT 


WO recent speeches by ranking members of the Government of Canada 
have provided an interesting commentary on a significant development 

in Canadian external policy. They recall, in the perspective of the last 
twenty-five years, the evolution of the outward expression of Canada’s 
nationhood; and they suggest an inward awareness both of the place which 
Canada has now reached among the United Nations, and of the part which 
Canada, as’a “Middle Power”, will have to play in the peaceful ordering of 
the world of the future. These speeches suggest also that a new emphasis 
on responsibility in terms of a world government has replaced a preoccupa- 
tion with status which marked Canada’s emergence into autonomous nation- 
hood and which, for much of those twenty-five years, marked Canadian 
policy or the lack of it. To outward appearances, the experience of a second 
World War, and the inescapable problems posed by the development of 
atomic energy, have now passed beyond the question of status into a grow- 
ing concern for such a diminishing of sovereignty as may be necessary to 
prevent future wars and to maintain international security. 

It may be useful to review the course of “events stronger than advocacy” 
which have brought about this change in emphasis and outlook. 

In his speech on the Washington Declaration on Atomic Energy, in the 
House of Commons at Ottawa on December 17, 1945, the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Mackenzie King, said: 


“As political problems affecting the relations of government, the solution of the 
problems presented by atomic energy must be sought in the realm of world 
politics. The more deeply one ponders the problems with which our world is 
confronted in the light—‘the terrible light’, as Mr. Attlee said—of the implications 
of the development of atomic energy, the harder it is to see a solution in anything 
short of some surrender of national sovereignty. With a limited surrender of 
national sovereignty, there must be instituted some form of world government, 
' restricted, at least at the outset, to matters pertaining to the prevention of war, and 
the maintenance of international security.”’* 


More recently the Minister of Justice, Mr. St. Laurent, leading the Canadian 
delegation to the first General Assembly of the United Nations in London, 
adverted to the possible need of some amendment to the Charter if the aims 
held out for “a new venture in international co-operation with an organiza- 


tion which will increasingly become the world community in action” were 
to be realized. He added: 


“We cannot foresee the nature of all the tasks that may confront us in the future. 
They may well be on a scale which will necessitate some voluntary abatement of 
the narrower conception of national sovereignty. Sovereignty must not mean 
liberty to defeat the purposes of international peace and security to which we are 
all so solemnly dedicated.” 


* See p. 124 for the continuation of this speech.—Edifor. 
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This emphasis on a merging of sovereignty—the phrase used by Mr. Bevin 
in the remarkable debate on foreign affairs in the House of Commons at 
Westminster in November 1945—is of course not new and not uniquely 
Canadian. In the United Kingdom debate Mr. Eden said that “every succeed- 
ing scientific discovery makes greater nonsense of old-time conceptions of 
sovereignty” and that he had been unable to see “any final solution which will 
make the world safe for atomic power, save that we all abate our present 
ideas of sovereignty”. Mr. Bevin, in his rejoinder, went even further, in 
suggesting 
“a new study for the purpose of creating a world assembly elected directly from 
the people of the world, as a whole, to whom the governments who form the 
United Nations are responsible and who, in fact, make the world law which they, 
the people, will then accept and be morally bound and willing to carry out”. 


The Canadian debate, opened by the Prime Minister and continued by 
the Leader of the Opposition, by a senior member of the C.C.F., and by the 
leader of the Social Credit group, picked up the British emphasis and carried 
it further. Mr. Mackenzie King’s statement is of interest in that it was the 
first to come from the head of any of the three governments that were party 
to the Declaration on Atomic Energy, and also because it was more specific 
even than Mr. Bevin’s treatment of the question. The Canadian emphasis 
is of still further interest because the expressed sense of responsibility went 
considerably beyond the technical limits of control necessitated by the 
developments in atomic energy. Mr. Mackenzie King gave it as his view 
that the problems arising from the control of atomic energy were “primarily 


political problems, affecting the relations between men and governments”. 
One thing, he said, was certain: these problems admitted of no mechanistic 
solution. 


PLACE AND FUNCTION OF A MIDDLE PoWER 


Tuis last phrase, by itself, perhaps offers one explanation of the extent of 
the change in the Canadian outlook. The processes of government by which 
Canada grew from a dependency of the Crown to an “autonomous com- 
munity” within the British Commonwealth of Nations, and to the stature 
of a world power of major rank in the community of free nations, was 
certainly the opposite of mechanistic. These processes of government were 
worked out, by and large, in an atmosphere of freedom which found expres- 
sion throughout the Commonwealth in a progressive decentralization of 
function. It was this very process of decentralization which made possible 
equality of status; and the same idea perhaps underlies the Canadian concept 
of “functional representation” in international organization. 

After the first World War, the right to distinct representation at the peace 
conference, the separate signature by Canada of the treaties of peace, the 
original membership in the League of Nations, the competence to appoint 
Canadian diplomatic representatives abroad, and the right to negotiate 
independently with foreign nations were all outward symbols of a new 
stature in international affairs. This newly won position created at that time 
a certain enthusiasm in Canada itself, reflected, for example, in the public 
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utterances of supporters of the Native Sons of Canada movement. On the 
record, the enthusiasm was more for the outward appearances than for any 
inner conviction to sustain the principles which had brought the League of 
Nations into existence. It was an enthusiasm for the benefits of an inter- 
national organization not matched by any evident willingness to undertake 
specific commitments to enable the rule of law to prevail. It was an enthusiasm 
which shared in part both the idealisms and the possibilities of a moral 
authority which the League of Nations represented; but which did not extend 
to any very searching inquiry into the way in which that authority could be 
maintained. It was an enthusiasm which to some degree reflected a native 
satisfaction that membership in the League of Nations set a final seal upon 
Canada’s status as a sovereign state. 

On the whole, the official attitude was rarely, if ever, in advance of arti- 
culate expressions of opinion, and public opinion itself tended to be divided 
along “nationalist” or “imperialist” or “collective security” and .even 
“neutrality” lines. Much attention was focused on the Canadian interpreta- 
tion of Article X of the Covenant, on the Canadian reluctance to undertake 
sanctions against a violator of the Covenant, and upon such a playing-up of 
the “Parliament will decide” policy that some other contributory factors 
tended to become obscured. What passed for a supposed Canadian isola- 
tionism may perhaps have been more soundly rooted in the Canadian 
insistence that, in the punitive sense, the League could only accomplish 
what it was intended to accomplish if it were a universal League. It was also 
argued that the constitutional relationships which linked members of the 


British Commonwealth of Nations ought also to apply in relationships 
between any two members of the League itself; and that in particular it 
should be for the legislative authority in each country to decide what the 
extent of its participation in punitive measures—economic or military— 
should be. Perhaps the best statement of the official view on these heads is 
contained in the Canadian Note accepting the Kellogg Pact in 1928: 


**, .. the Covenant . . . contemplates the application of sanctions in the event of a 
member state going to war if in so doing it has broken the pledges of the Covenant 
to seek a peaceful solution of disputes. Canada has always opposed any interpreta- 
tion of the Covenant which would involve the application of these sanctions auto- 
matically or by the decisions of other states. . . . It is for the constitutional authorities 
of each state to determine in what degree it is bound to assure the execution of the 
obligations of this Article [X] by employment of its military forces. . . . It is plain 
that the full realization of the ideal of joint economic or military pressure upon an 
outlaw power, upon which some of the founders of the League set great store, will 
require either an approach to the universality of the League contemplated when the 
Covenant was being drawn, or an adjustment of the old rules of neutrality to meet 
the new conditions of co-operative defence. . . .” 


In the swift logic of events, the Canadian attitude between 1939 and the 
present has, fortunately, shown considerably more adaptability than this 
statement of 1928 might suggest. The Canadian effort may have been directed 
towards a “whittling-down” of some of the obligations of the Covenant on 
grounds for which legal and constitutional justification is not lacking. But 
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there was no hesitation in declaring war on the German Reich in September 
1939, when the last hopes for peace in Europe had been extinguished, and 
the insensate ambitions of Hitler began to wreak destruction over much of 
that continent. It was the Parliament of Canada which approved of the 
declaration of a state of war, with but a single dissenting vote. And it was 
the Government and people of Canada who undertook, with ever-increasing 
energy and initiative, the war effort of Canada, which sent her fighting men 
to many battle-fronts, her fighting ships and sailors to all the seven seas, and 
her fighting airmen, trained in what President Roosevelt called “the aero- 
drome of democracy”, into many an embattled sky. The marshalling of 
Canada’s great national resources and the mobilizing of her inventive skill 
and productive capacity made her as well a shipyard, an arsenal and a 
granary for many freedom-loving nations. If any “old” rules of neutrality 
were still thought to exist in this world-encircling conflict, they in turn 
disappeared before an urgent recognition of the needs of “co-operative 
defence”; for alike in training, in the provision of supplies, and in actual 
combat against the enemy, the efforts of Canada were pooled through many 
agencies : joint board, combined boards, and especially in the new organiza- 
tions under the United Nations—UNRRA, the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation and the International Monetary Fund. 

Other contributions helped to win for Canada, on the morrow of victory, 
an importance and influence which could scarcely have been envisaged six 
years ago. During war-time itself, relations developed between Canada on 
the one side, and Great Britain, the United States and the Soviet Union on 
the other, which in themselves enhanced Canada’s reputation as a “Middle 
Power”. Only less important in degree were other relationships, steadily 
growing up, with twenty other nations with which Canada now has diplo- 
matic relations. 


Pusiic RESPONSE.TO THE PRIME MINISTER 


Ir the recent elaborations of Canadian policy find an alert response from 
opinion at home, Canada’s réle in the world community will continue to be 
useful and important. A study of editorial comment on the Prime Minister’s 
statement on atomic energy suggests three main strains of opinion. One 
recognizes that Canada shares in a responsibility which cannot be escaped, 
and an eloquent phrase in one account pictures Mr. Mackenzie King as 


“the sponsor of a new world consciousness in which nationalism would be a 
discarded and rejected thing; a dangerous emotional substance to be thrown out 
before it could bring down all nations in ruins”. 


The corollary appears to be in an increased attention to the workings of a 
world government. 

A second strain, which, it may be guessed, represents “big city” opinion, 
regards the statement as envisaging still closer co-operation with Britain, 
with the apparent intention of “strengthening the unity of British influence 
in the councils of the Big Three”. The third strain sends out a warning 
against minimizing the importance of the United Nations before the general 
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assembly and its subsidiary bodies have had a chance really to get under way. 
It must be added that there has so far been no real inquiry into what a limited 
abatement of sovereignty for Canada would imply in the specific cases, let us 
say, of admission of refugees, or of access to key minerals in sparsely popu- 
lated areas of Canada’s northland. The question will doubtless be raised in 
a more precise form when Canada comes to conclude an agreement with the 
Security Council on military forces to be made available to the United 
Nations. 

Speaking more generally, it may be added that an articulate section of 
Canadian opinion feels that the good effects of the war-time relationships 
already described should not be dissipated during the years of transition and 
rebuilding on which the United Nations, individually and collectively, are 
now embarked. This opinion probably also holds that war-time develop- 
ments in Canada’s external policy should not be regarded as exceptional, and 
that Canada’s acceptance of some responsibility for the international security 
which is now rightly regarded as indivisible should not be diminished in the 
expectation of some comfortable future remote from possible future conflict. 
Geography and the development of aviation on a global scale have provided 
an answer which has been taken to heart. It is an answer which was not 
thought of in global terms when Mr. Mackenzie King was saying—less than 
ten years ago—that it was folly to think that Canada should be called upon, 
every twenty years or so, to engage in hostilities provoked in Europe or out- 
side this continent and hemisphere. It is an answer which to-day takes 
account of friendship and growing contacts with the Soviet Union; of 
Ogdensburg and Hyde Park, and of the ramifications of the Mutual Aid 
which Canada extended to countries all round the world. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF FUNCTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


A worD may be added about “functional representation” against the 
additional background of sovereignty and international security. Only 
rarely has an idea propounded in Canada—originally by the Prime Minister 
in his review of external affairs before the House of Commons on July 9, 
1943—commanded such an immediate interest from so large a group of 
nations. In this instance the “Middle Powers”—or what Dr. Evatt called 
the “Security Powers”—found an identity of purpose which has been 
substantially, though not completely, represented in their subsequent partici- 
pation in proceedings of the United Nations. 

Basically, the purpose behind “functional representation” is to ensure that 
nations capable of making the largest contribution to international security 
shall have appropriate representation on the agencies of the United Nations 
charged with responsibility for security. The same idea was carried over 
into the humanitarian and economic agencies. From Canada’s standpoint 
this was a realistic policy, since it has been urged repeatedly that no nation 
in the world has a greater stake in removing barriers from the free move- 
ment of world trade to help in maintaining a high level of employment and 
prosperity at home. 

If it is literally carried out, functional representation will provide a work- 
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ing answer to the problem of b/ocs which grew up, on geographical lines, 
and which survived at Geneva. The elections to the Security Council of the 
United Nations suggest a reversion to the geographical concept; though the 
initial membership of the Economic and Social Council certainly approxi- 
mates to the functional idea. It remains to be seen whether nations not of the 
Big Five can be members at the same time of both the Security Council and 
the Economic and Social Council. Meanwhile Canada is represented on the 
United Nations Committee on Atomic Energy; a Canadian was prominently 
mentioned for the post of Secretary-General, and a Canadian has been 
nominated for election to the International Court of Justice. 

The application of the functional principle may well make a “merging” 
of sovereignty at once more palatable and easier of general acceptance. The 
long-range justification for functional representation may perhaps be found 
in a willingness to undertake obligations which, under conditions either of 
geographical divisions or of unabated sovereignty, might be very difficult 
and be likely to fail of success. 

Functional representation is not simply an easy way out of these difficulties. 
Its positive applications are wider than to the multi-national agencies which 
have now been created. It may become the logical and the accepted means 
of merging national sovereignties into a collective responsibility which shall 
be real and continuous. The habits and usages of international co-operation, 
developed under the League of Nations, have never been entirely lost, and 
the needs of a post-war world offer a fertile soil in which they can flourish 
anew. If it is rightly interpreted and wisely applied, the criterion of functional 
representation can be a powerful adjunct alike of security and of co-operation. 

So far as the evolution of Canadian policy is concerned, the reservations 
which so consistently marked the Canadian attitudes of the past appear to be 
provided for. The United Nations is more nearly universal than the League 
ever was; and the new organization has had, from the start, the active 
participation of the United States and the Soviet Union. Its agencies of 
action are more clearly defined; and the provisions for military action are 
subject to separate agreements between each nation and the Security Council. 
The Canadian Delegation to the San Francisco Conference gave extended 
attention to the Economic and Social Council, with the result that its 
powers were somewhat widened and its importance in the structure of the 
United Nations considerably increased. At the first general assembly, Mr. 
St. Laurent said: 

“Tt is in a large measure to the Economic and Social Council that we in Canada 
look to foster those conditions of well-ordered prosperity which will eliminate 
some of the most dangerous causes of wars and which will bring men and nations 
into new paths of constructive activity.” 

The test of the usefulness of any of these agencies is, of course, in the 
utility and efficacy of their actual working. The Canadian representation at 
the several conferences during wartime and at both the. Preparatory Com- 
mission and the General Assembly of the United Nations has been of a high 
calibre, and the record shows that its persuasiveness and effectiveness has, 
as in the case of the Economic and Social Council, brought about desirable 
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changes. Canada’s participation in all of these gatherings has been not that 
of a newly elevated fledgling in international affairs, but that of a nation 
whose material contributions to victory, judged by any standard, have been 
impressive. Canadian contributions in action have reflected a greater aware- 
ness than has ever been demonstrated before of the necessities of a world 
community and of the reality of Canada’s participation in that world com- 
munity. The awareness will have to be followed by conviction translated 
into terms of positive acts, not in isolation, but in co-operation. 

If the material contributions of Canada have been great, so also are the 
material interests of Canada great. The Prime Minister has indicated the 
interest of Canada in removing barriers from the free exchange of goods and 
services all around the world. If, combined with this obvious line of policy, 
there is now an increasing attention to whatever diminution of sovereignty 
is necessary to advance the idea of a world community under a rule of law, 
then Canada by adopting a policy which is realistic and reasonable for her- 
self will also have made a significant contribution to an ever-stronger 
organization of peace and to security and prosperity for all nations. 


Canada, 
February 1946. 





AUSTRALIA 
FISSURE AMONG THE TRADE UNIONS 


USTRALIA has not escaped the post-war phenomenon, common to 
most countries, of a wave of strikes and industrial unrest. The trade 
unions and workers in industry feel themselves to be in an exceptionally 
critical position, and are anxious to seize upon the present opportunity to 
consolidate a favourable position, gained through the war period. They 
have been faced on the one hand with an immediate need to readjust to a 
lower level of income through loss of overtime and the maintenance of the 
high war-time level of taxation, and on the other with a threat to security of 
employment through the large influx of workers expected to return to indus- 
try from the Services. Hence they have become receptive to the advice of 
their extremist mentors, who gain control in war-time, and have chosen this 
time to strike, in the effort to prevent any deterioration in conditions and, 
if possible, to gain ground for the struggle which is regarded by industrial 
workers as inevitable. ; 

The common threads in most of the earlier strikes were resentment against 
the maintenance of the “wages ceiling” and against the high rate of income 
tax, which is reduced by 12} per cent as from January 1. There is, likewise, 
a growing demand for the 40-hour week; but this has been a bona fide cause 
of strikes only in one or two industries. Wage-fixing regulations, limiting 
the power of industrial tribunals to make new awards and forbidding the 
increase of wages above award rates, have been in force for nearly four years. 
These expedients have served their purpose well in preventing inflation; but 
for the last eighteen months they have been revealing increasing signs of 
strain in wage adjustments. Another source of discontent is the fact that 
skilled workers during the war lost much of the advantage they formerly 
enjoyed, owing to the insatiable demand for workers of all kinds. There 
has been a tremendous influx into industry of unskilled labour and of semi- 
skilled process workers, whose earnings have often exceeded those of trained 
and experienced employees. Now that numbers of war-time establishments 
are being closed down, thousands of temporary employees have been dis- 
concerted to find that they must face a sharp drop in income. Others, whose 
employment is unchanged, are threatened with the loss of various war-time 
bonuses—for example, the bonuses paid to certain merchant seamen as com- 
pensation for war risk. 

The war has favoured the growth of great mass unions built up by the 
enlistment of the thousands of new-comers. Their purpose is political rather 
than industrial, and the older craft unions have found themselves in danger 
of being submerged. The outstanding example is the Federated Ironworkers’ 
Association, which, by a series of amalgamations, and by its domination of 
the rapidly growing munitions industries, succeeded in building up a member- 
ship claimed to be 100,o00o—a very high figure for an Australian union. Its 
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leadership is preponderantly Communist, and has displayed considerable 
organizing talent and acumen. In common with one or two other unions, 
led by men of kindred spirit, it has adopted an aggressive policy towards the 
older unions and established Labour ideas. 

It is this conflict that is responsible for much of the present-day industrial 
strife, and the consequences are likely to be far-reaching. The Ironworkers’ 
Union has already been engaged for some time past in a struggle with the 
Australian Workers’ Union—one of the largest and oldest of the unions, and 
one that helped to establish the system of industrial arbitration. The A.W.U., 
in common with the Australasian Council of Trade Unions and the political 
Labour party, firmly believes in arbitration, whereas the Ironworkers’ faction 
advocates abolition of the system and the substitution of “collective bar- 
gaining”. 

Typical of the methods employed in this fratricidal warfare was the 
shearers’ strike, which brought shearing to a standstill throughout Queens- 
land and New South Wales for several months of the 1944-45 season. The 
men were all members of the A.W.U., and their executive instructed them to 
remain at work; but they were prevailed upon to strike by the Communist 
organizers who had insinuated themselves into the ranks of the union. 
Shortly afterwards a more open clash occurred in a base-metal undertaking 
at Port Kembla, where originally all the employees had been members of the 
A.W.U. The Ironworkers’ Union succeeded in establishing itself, however, 
and in winning over most of these men to its own ranks. About roo refused 
to secede, and a strike was called by the Ironworkers in order to put pressure 
on them. The feud came to a head in September, when the A.W.U. at 
Newcastle applied to the Industrial Commission of New South Wales for an 
award for certain chemical workers. A Judge of the Commission proceeded 
to inspect the works in question, but officials of the Ironworkers’ Union 
warned him that if there were any attempt, at the instance of the A.W.U., to 
make an award, they would call the men out on strike, which they duly did. 
For this “deliberate and premeditated challenge to the authority of the Com- 
mission” the Ironworkers’ Union was “deregistered”—that is, it was deprived 
of any standing before the New South Wales arbitration authorities as an 
industrial organization, and its members lost the protection of official awards. 

It may have been by accident or design that the Ironworkers’ Union took 
the lead in a strike which broke out at Port Kembla—the industrial centre to 
the south of Sydney—immediately afterwards. The dispute arose over an 
employee who was alleged to have suffered owing to a breach by the com- 
pany of a customary practice. Mr. Justice Cantor, of the New South Wales 
Industrial Commission, investigated the case and found that no such custom 
existed, and that there was no ground for the complaint. Nevertheless the 
strike spread until thousands of employees were involved. The Ironworkers 
sought to discuss matters with the company, which, however, refused to 
deal with a deregistered organization. 

After the steelworkers at Port Kembla had been tied up for several weeks, 
a series of strikes also developed—from entirely different causes—in New- 
castle, the other steel-producing centre. Here, too, the Ironworkers’ Union 
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was soon to be found officiating, and a new phrase was coined—“‘consolida- 
tion of disputes”—so that the strikes in the two places might be treated on a 
common basis, although they were quite different in origin. At first the 
40-hour week was paraded as the objective of the campaign, but as the troubles 
developed, completely paralysing the steel industry, the real question at issue 
became plainly that of the choice between the existing system of arbitration 
and the “collective bargaining” advocated by the more radical elements. 
The Ironworkers persisted in their demand that the employers concerned 
should meet union representatives in conference; the companies were equally 
determined to have no dealings with a deregistered union; in this attitude 
they were upheld by the Court. 

The advocates of “‘direct action” met with a rebuff, however, at the hands 
of the New South Wales Trades and Labour Council—the governing body 
of the trade-union movement in the State. The Council strongly affirmed its 
faith in arbitration and took control of.the strikes at Newcastle and Port 
Kembla, substituting its own strike committee for that set up by the Iron- 
workers. After some stormy meetings it also passed a resolution requesting 
the Ironworkers’ Union to apply for re-registration. The leaders of the 
latter retorted that they would seek re-registration “when it suited them”. 

Towards the end of November the strike began to extend throughout the 
coalfields—a particularly serious development in view of the utter absence of 
coal stocks. Industries outside New South Wales, which produces the great 
bulk of the coal, had already been hard hit, and many establishments in 
Victoria and South Australia were forced to close.down. In October the 
Commonwealth authority responsible for allocating supplies reduced the 
quota for industry by a total cut of 27} per cent, but the failure of production 
made even this figure impossible to maintain. 

The Miners’ Federation declared its support for the Ironworkers in the 
steel dispute, and strikes occurred at several large collieries. The miners’ 
board of management in the northern (Newcastle) field threatened the Prime 
Minister with a general coal strike if the Government did not intervene on 
behalf of the Ironworkers within 48 hours. Mr. Chifley rebuffed these de- 
mands, insisting that the dispute was a matter for arbitration. It was signifi- 
cant that the industrial crisis should have occurred at the time when the 
governing body of the Labour party—the triennial inter-State conference— 
was in session to overhaul the party’s policy, for the Prime Minister received 
the complete support of the conference in his attitude. Indeed, a growing 
restiveness and resentment against the Ironworkers and their friends has 
been evident throughout the trade unions. Even in some of the unions with 
Communist leadership, rank-and-file members have refused instructions to 
strike. A number of the larger craft unions have condemned the strike in 
the strongest terms and have made a variety of suggestions for forcing a 
resumption of work. 

The official Labour machine moves rather more slowly; but, when the 
Prime Minister’s refusal to intervene was immediately followed by a strike of 
seamen, the Australasian Council of Trade Unions demanded that the Iron- 
workers should apply for re-registration and that the seamen and coal-miners 
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should resume work. This demand meeting with no response, the A.C.T.U. 
made a sudden vo/te-face and, after further discussions with the strike leaders, 
gave its approval to terms of settlement which would have meant acceptance 
of the striking unions’ main demands and abandonment of the principle of 
arbitration, on. which the A.C.T.U. had previously insisted. The crucial 
term was that the A.C.T.U. should recommend that the Ironworkers’ Union 
seek re-registration and that in consideration of its recommendation the 
employers should recognize the union. These terms were rejected by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and by the Prime Minister, who in conference 
with the A.C.T.U. and the strike leaders reiterated his determination to give 
no approval to terms of settlement which would involve abandonment of 
arbitration principles. 

The result of this stand was the immediate collapse of the strike. After 
consultation with the miners and the seamen, the Ironworkers’ Union de- 
cided to apply to the Industrial Commission for re-registration, and produc- 
tion in the coalfields was resumed on December 17. The miners, however, 
saw no reason to amend their holiday arrangements, and proceeded to cease 
work on December 21, to resume on January 7, despite a plea by the Minister 
for Mines that they should forgo part of their vacation. 

The immediate effect of so prolonged a failure of coal supplies has been a 
general closing-down of all but the most vital industries and services in New 
South Wales, and drastic restrictions on the use of gas and electricity. Other 
States, such as Victoria, which has its own sources of electric power, have 
escaped some of these effects, but throughout the Commonwealth transport, 
and all industries depending in any way upon coal or steel, have been com- 
pletely crippled. As coal production was inadequate even before the strike, 
the effects will be felt, in loss of employment and of production, for months. 


LABOUR AND THE NETHERLANDS East INDIES 


Wuite Mr. Chifley’s refusal to countenance the strikers’ demands has been 
warmly applauded, his attitude has also been criticized as being too negative 
and his public utterances too conciliatory. The Communist organizers of 
the strikes have received their first major set-back, but it is unlikely that they 
will accept defeat. Many persons see this strike as part of a carefully planned 
campaign to discredit orthodox Labour; they link the strikes with incidents 
such as those which arose in Australia over the trouble in the Netherlands 
East Indies. At the end of September a number of Indonesian seamen re- 
fused to take Dutch ships back to the Indies, and they promptly received 
the support of the Waterside Workers’ Federation, in which Communist 
influence is strong. This union imposed a ban on all ships in which Indo- 
nesians were on strike, or which were suspected of carrying arms for use 
against the Soekarno Government. This was described by the leader of the 
Opposition as an impudent attempt by the Communists in the Waterside 
Workers’ Federation to intervene in the domestic affairs of the N.E.I., and 
to dictate Australia’s policy. 

The Prime Minister announced a few days later that steps had been taken 
to have all “mercy” ships loaded, provided they carried only food and 
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medical supplies. All the arms and ammunition had been loaded into one 
ship by the Dutch themselves, and the ship carrying Dutch soldiers had left 
Australia. This still left the problem of how to deal with the Indonesians 
who had refused to work the ships, and they were charged with being pro- 
hibited immigrants. They were given the choice of being deported to some 
Australian territory (presumably New Guinea) or to the N.E.I. Fourteen 
hundred Indonesians were accordingly shipped in the Esperance Bay for 
Sourabaya; but, at the request of the Dutch authorities, nineteen of them 
were to be put ashore at Koepang. Because of what the Acting Minister for 
External Affairs described as the “threatening attitude” of the Indonesians, 
an armed guard was put aboard and the ship went on to Batavia, subsequently 
returning to Koepang with the nineteen men. 

Strong feeling was aroused by demonstrations which were staged on a 
Sydney wharf by the “Indonesian Independence Committee of the Trades 
and Labour Council of New South Wales” against a number of Dutch soldiers 
who were on their way to the Indies. As a precautionary measure the Dutch 
were confined to their ship, which was delayed for nine days by strikes and 
other obstructive tactics. 

That Allied soldiers, many of whom had fought against the Germans in 
the underground movement, should receive such a reception aroused con- 
siderable feeling among the public, and the Commonwealth Government 
was hotly criticized for its passive attitude. Disapproval of the demonstra- 
tions was by no means confined to Conservative circles. Members of the 
“Independence Committee” were called before the executive of the Trades 


and Labour Council and informed that they had not been properly elected 
and had no right to use the name of the Council. This incident provided a 
further illustration of the difference of views and of methods between the 
Communist section and the remainder of the trade-union movement. 


SociAL LEGISLATION AND THE HiIGH Court 


Mr. Currey told the triennial conference of the Labour Party shortly after- 
wards that it seemed fairly clear that all social security Acts (except the Old- 
Age and Invalid Pensions Acts, which were specifically provided for in the 
Constitution) had been declared invalid. The conference unanimously urged 
that a referendum should be held as soon as possible “to enable the Common- 
wealth to legislate effectively for the social and economic needs of the nation”. 

Two recent judgments of the High Court are of outstanding significance 
for the Commonwealth Government’s programme. The first related to the 
Commonwealth Pharmaceutical Benefits Act of 1944, and was the result of 
an action brought by the Government of Victoria, which sought a declara- 
tion that the Act was invalid and void, and an injunction to restrain the Com- 
monwealth authorities from carrying into execution any of the provisions of 
the Act or expending any of the monies of the Commonwealth for the pur- 
poses of the Act. The validity of the Act has not yet been brought to the test 
in the Court, but when the Commonwealth Government entered a demurrer 
against this action, the Bench dismissed it in terms which threw the gravest 
doubt on the validity not only of the Pharmaceutical Benefits Act but on 
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other Commonwealth social-service legislation. Mr. Justice Starke, for 
example, said that the Act was beyond any purpose of the Commonwealth. 
No legislative, executive or judicial function or purpose of the Common- 
wealth could be found which supported it, and it could not be justified 
because of the existence of the Commonwealth or its status as a Federal 
Government. 

The other decision was given in the case where airline operating com- 
panies sought injunctions to restrain the Commonwealth Government from 
proceeding with its plans to nationalize inter-State airlines, under the Austra- 
lian National Airlines Act. The Court held the Act to be valid, except for 
those provisions which would prevent the issue of new licences for services 
in competition with those of the proposed Australian National Airlines Com- 
mission, and would cancel existing licences for services in competition with 
those of the Commission. It was found that the Government’s plan to set 
up a monopoly of inter-State services was inconsistent with Section 92 of the 
Constitution, which provides that trade and commerce between the States 
shall be “absolutely free’’. 

Thus on two major aspects of its policy the Commonwealth Government 
has received set-backs, and the Cabinet’s first task in the New Year will be 
to decide upon the course to be followed. 


PROGRESS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


DEMOBILIZATION is now in full swing, the Minister for Post-war Reconstruc- 
tion having promised, shortly after the Japanese surrender, that the process 


of returning the widely scattered Australian forces and releasing them would 
be begun as soon as defence requirements allowed, but in any event not later 
than October 1. A system of points was adopted on lines similar to that of 
age-and-service groups in Great Britain. The Minister said that the Govern- 
ment would accelerate the release of men required in high-priority industries 
to prepare employment for those still in the forces and there would be some 
discharges on compassionate grounds, but exception to the points system 
would be kept to a minimum. 

By July the total strength of the armed forces will be about 133,500 men 
and women, compared with 578,000 when demobilization began on October 
1. By January 31 discharges are to total: Navy 10,000, Army 167,000, Air 
Force 71,000. Strengths of the Services at June 30 next are provisionally 
estimated at: Navy 12,500, Army 97,000 and Air Force 24,000. The flow 
of releases was slow in getting under way, owing chiefly to the lack of 
shipping ; but at the end of October a marked improvement became apparent, 
thanks to the provision of additional shipping for the purpose, as the result 
of negotiations with the British Government. The Prime Minister announced 
that this would greatly accelerate the rate of repatriation, so that the process 
would be completed by February instead of only in June. Ships of the Royal 
Navy played a major part in ferrying men back from the islands, so that, 
thanks to their help, thousands of Australians found themselves home for 
Christmas. 

The ex-service men are beginning to find their way back to civil life. They 
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have a period of leave and deferred pay to enjoy; and most of them naturally 
desire a breathing-space before resuming work. The Commonwealth 
Government has provided facilities for technical training of which many are 
taking advantage. 

Mr. Chifley estimated that 343,000 Japanese still remained in Borneo, New 
Guinea, New Britain and the Solomons. An Australian garrison force of 
82,000 would therefore be required in the Pacific “for the time being”, and 
he added that volunteers would be called for, from within the Services and 
also from civilians, to perform this duty, and to enable long-service men to 
be relieved. 

Labour’s policy of relying on volunteers has come under fire with the 
condemnation, by the party’s triennial conference, of conscription in time of 
peace. It was a Labour Government which introduced complete conscrip- 
tion for the Army as well as for industry during this war, and the party— 
notably some of its younger members—is plainly moving away from the 
previous uncompromising hostility to conscription in any form,* but the 
proposal to retain compulsory service was defeated at the conference by 18 
votes to 15. 


Australia, 
January, 1946. 


* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 131, June 1943, p. 285, and No. 132, September 1943, 
P- 379- 





SOUTH AFRICA 


END OF THE COALITION 


Y the time this appears the Union Parliament will be well launched into 

what promises to be a strenuous session. It is the first session of the peace 
and is confronted with a formidable array of contentious and difficult prob- 
lems which in South Africa, as elsewhere in the world, mark the transition 
from war to peace. It is also the first session in which General Smuts’s 
United Party meets the House as a one-party government facing an Opposi- 
tion made up of the Nationalist Party and the former partners in the coalition, 
the Dominion and Labour parties. 

South Africa’s war-time coalition came to an.end in an atmosphere of 
friendliness and mutual regard. The Labour party, under its veteran leader 
Mr. Madeley, and the Dominion party, under Colonel Stallard, were loyal 
and efficient partners in the Government; and to them goes much of the 
credit for maintaining the political, industrial and financial stability of South 
Africa in the war years. Mr. Madeley and Colonel Stallard have now left the 
Cabinet and resume their places on the Opposition front bench. They will 
undoubtedly strengthen the Opposition, which throughout the war has been 
formed by Dr. Malan’s Nationalist party, and the realism of parliamentary 
debate will probably be increased by widening the basis on which public 
affairs are discussed. 

Mr. Mushet, a well-known Cape Town business man, and Dr. Gluckman, 
the chairman of the National Health Commission, have joined the Cabinet 
as Minister of Posts and Minister of Health respectively. There has been 
some reshuffling of offices, the most interesting result being the appointment 
to the Labour Ministry in succession to Mr. Madeley of Dr. Colin Steyn, who 
was Minister of Justice in the coalition. Dr. Steyn with Mr. Madeley played 
an important rdle in dealing with the minor industrial disturbances with which 
South Africa was faced during the war. All three appointments have been 
fairly well received. The United Party will have 85 votes in a House of 153, 
giving General Smuts a comfortable majority of about 20 over all other 
parties. The next biggest party is the Nationalist with 45, then Labour with 
10, Dominion Party with 7, and 3 native representatives. 

A dark cloud is thrown over Parliament by the food situation, which at 
present is serious and might become desperate. A disastrous drought has 
ruined the maize crop,* the staple food of South Africa’s seven million native 
people, and the world food situation gives little hope that maize can be 
imported in sufficient quantities to ward off starvation. By careful control 
of supplies the present restricted ration can be maintained for a few more 
months; but after that the situation might become grave. The Government 
has again investigated the possibility of some method of direct rationing, 
but has again come to the conclusion that the existence of a large illiterate 

* See below, p. 196. 
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population makes formal rationing an obvious impossibility. The Govern- 
ment has for some time past been and is again being urged to appoint 
a Minister of Food. This arises from long-standing criticism of food 
policy and administration; but it is difficult to see how a Food Minister 
could now do anything more than is being done to tackle the essential 
core of the problem, which is to get mealies from somewhere soon in sufficient 
quantities. 

The session started off with what has become almost the routine motion 
of no confidence, moved by the Nationalist opposition. Food scarcities and 
administration naturally form a considerable part of the attack, but generally 
speaking the Nationalist assault on the Government has made comparatively 
little impression. The Labour party, much encouraged by the Labour success 
in Britain, turned the debate to an attack on the profit system, while the 
Dominion party has so far contented itself with general criticism without 
presenting any detailed alternative policy. General Smuts will no doubt be 
given a vote of confidence; and there is no evidence that the United party has 
been in any way shaken by the parliamentary attack launched on it on three 
fronts. 

The parliamentary programme is heavy, and there will probably be a session 
of record length. Legislation will be forthcoming on housing, assistance of 
industries over the difficult immediate post-war situation, on the pressing 
problem of soil conservation, social security and health services. A difficult 
and extremely contentious issue will be raised when the new Minister of 
Labour introduces a Bill dealing with native trade unions. 


THE INDIAN QUESTION 


Ar the end of March the “Pegging” Act expires and with it the temporary 
expedient for dealing with the Natal Indian problem. A radical attempt to 
solve one of the thorniest of South Africa’s many racial problems can now 
no longer be postponed. The Speech from the Throne indicated that legisla- 
tion is to be introduced dealing “on a broad basis with Asiatic affairs”. 
Little has as yet been said about the details of this legislation; but it is clear 
that the Government will impose a total embargo on the acquisition of land 
by Indians in most of Natal with the exception of the so-called “exempted 
areas”, in which there will be applied an equal prohibition on European 
ownership. The Government has apparently accepted that the only effective 
approach is some permanent method of racial zoning or segregation. In the 
lack of details without which no opinion can be formed of the equity of the 
Government’s proposals, comment has been reserved; but this present 
caution does not mean that South Africa will not be plunged once again into 
a violent controversy on the Indian question. One of the features of the 
legislation to be introduced will be some attempt to redress the legitimate 
grievance that Indians have no political representation in a country in which 
they pay taxes. It can be expected that the Government will propose a 
scheme for giving the Indians representation in Parliament and the Provincial 
Councils of Natal and Transvaal, on a communal basis with a separate electoral 
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roll. The representatives will probably be Europeans, which would make the 
system almost identical with the present method of representation for the 
native community of the Cape Province. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


PEACE AFTER WAR 


SoutH Arrica, like other countries, is finding that the transition from war 
to peace is not altogether easy. It is true that her problems of industrial 
reconversion are not to be compared with those of the United Kingdom, 
where a much larger proportion of the nation’s resources was devoted to 
war production. They are, nevertheless, real enough. 

No very appreciable unemployment has been created, as yet, by the shutting 
down of several war-time government factories. Problems of reconversion 
have so far been mostly of an opposite nature, caused by scarcity of skilled 
workers and office employees, or, in some instances, by dearth of materials. 
(The boot-and-shoe and the clothing industries are amongst those hardest 
hit by lack of materials.) On all sides there has been a clamour, however, 
that business firms are seriously hampered by their inability to secure release 
from the armed forces of men whose services are urgently required to 
re-establish industry and commerce upon a post-war basis. 

The Directorate of Demobilization, on its part, indignantly denies 
any charge of inefficiency, and has issued strong counterblasts against the 
impatience of former employers as interfering with the U.D.F.’s plans for 
orderly demobilization according to service categories. The local Discharged 
Soldiers’ and Demobilization Committees do not seem to regard the Adjutant 
General as entirely free from blame, but on the whole they preserve rather an 
embarrassed silence on the point. Insufficient information is available to 
know where the truth lies, but it seems likely that there is something to be 
said on both sides. Some employers have no doubt been too clamorous for 
their men’s speedy release; on the other hand, there have been many unneces- 
sary and unconscionable delays in getting men out of the forces. 

The release of surplus goods accumulated for war has been appreciably 
slower than the release of surplus men. Yet, apart from a few grumbles over 
motor vehicles, textiles and small tools, there have not been so many com- 
plaints on this score. The majority of business men, supported by their 
workers, are more than anxious to avoid competition between war surpluses 
and current production. To a good many South Africans the most important 
form of relief which U.N.R.R.A. is expected to provide is relief from inter- 
ference with their post-war markets by war surpluses which U.N.R.R.A. has 
managed to absorb. 


HOusING 
A post-war problem that seems likely to cause a great deal of trouble is 
housing. This is, of course, because it was already an urgent pre-war 
problem, which has been so aggravated by the curtailment of house-building 
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during the war that the establishment or re-establishment of family life after 
years of separation has become the most acute and intractable problem of the 
returned serviceman. Various short-term solutions have been attempted, 
which include the conversion of military camps into residential quarters. 
This, however, can only touch the fringe of the problem, since camps are not 
as a rule conveniently located near business and shopping areas. In the more 
overcrowded cities rather drastic measures have been applied. All lettings 
have been centralized with the Controller of Manpower, to ensure that they 
go to the most deserving. This, on the other hand, tends to defeat its own 
objects, for it cannot increase the amount of accommodation, but may well 
cause some of the existing accommodation to be less readily available for 
letting than when owners had more control over their properties. It also 
tends to create a constriction of “red tape”, and of delays caused by the 
time inevitably lost in communication between Durban or Cape Town and 
Pretoria. 

Apart from a curious division of the ultimate responsibility amongst the 
Minister of Health, the Minister of Labour and, as Building Controller, 
the Minister of Public Works, an equal degree of centralization characterizes 
the long-term solution. This is to give an almost completely free hand to 
administrative action in acquiring property, in having houses built, in ensur- 
ing that local authorities provide services, in controlling the rates they levy, 
in controlling the profit of building contractors, the training of labour, and, 
indeed, almost anything appertaining to the provision of houses. It is to be 
hoped that this is not another case in which wide powers are taken in the 
hope that continuous improvisation will supply the lack of a steady initial 
plan or purpose. 

It must be conceded that the present scheme does seek to widen the labour 
bottle-neck through a certain degree of “dilution” by men trained more 
rapidly and by more rational methods than a traditional apprenticeship. The 
trade unions have agreed to this in return for a guarantee of ten years’ 
employment. None the less, an indication that the plan has not abolished 
either “red tape” or restrictive practices was given recently, when a Durban 
builder was convicted and fined for the offence of not sticking rigorously to 
the payment of time wages, but getting more out of his men through a mild 
bonus system. Yet it was common ground at the trial that through the 
commission of this offence, whereby payment was partly according to results, 
urgent work was done not only more quickly and cheaply, but also better 
than under a system without incentives. 


THE NATIVE IN INDUSTRY 


THERE has evidently been greater difficulty in securing trade-union consent 
to a more effective use of Native labour. It is something, perhaps, that it is 
now much more generally conceded that the Native community cannot afford 
to have their housing costs inflated by forcing them to inhabit houses, all 
built by European artisans earning five to ten times as much. But the builders’ 
trade unions appear afraid to make concessions. In the first draft labour 
regulations issued under the act creating emergency powers for housing, 
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there was provision for a shortened training for Natives, who were not to 
be taught the finer points of their trades, and who were to be employed only 
on buildings intended for Native occupation. This provision does not appear 
in the regulations finally gazetted, so the prospect of any appreciable expan- 
sion of opportunities for Native workers in the building industry must have 
receded. Yet the provision of houses at lower cost (which is a different 
matter from higher cost and a “‘sub-economic” rent) could have meant a 
long step towards improved living standards and an increased national 
income. Not only the houses themselves, but the new incomes generated in 
their construction, would have played their part in the realization of South 
Africa’s dreams of the future. 

The Board of Trade and Industries, which was the midwife of the Union’s 
protective tariff of 1925, was reorganized in 1944, and was immediately set 
to make reports of a fearsomely comprehensive scope. In the casual manner 
which obtains in the Union, other bodies were saddled with some of the 
same tasks. On these grounds the Board of Trade and Industries excused 
itself from dealing with the immediate problems of the disposal of surplus 
stores, the re-employment of ex-servicemen and the reconversion of industry 
from war to peace-time production. As a result, it has managed to issue a 
first interim report on Manufacturing Industries, in which it deals broadly 
with recent trends and recommends future policy. The report is written in 
almost pedantically academic language, and this may limit its influence. 
There are, however, some aspects which deserve to be brought home to 
people. 

Far and away the most important chapters of this report are those on 
“Labour” and on “Rationalization”. It is, moreover, significant that a 
large part of the chapter upon rationalization is itself spent in considering 
the more rational use of labour. Specific recommendations include the 
establishment of a ‘‘National Institute for Personnel Selection and Research”, 
intensive research into Industrial Psychology, by means of “Time and 
Motion” studies and in other ways, and a wider adoption of “Incentive Wage 
Systems”’. 

The first of these recommendations has already been acted upon. Dr. S. 
Biesheuvel is to be the director of a new institute, which will extend to 
industry the methods of aptitude testing that he evolved with so much success 
for the S.A.A.F. But surely here we are up against South Africa’s usual 
stumbling-block? How far will people’s aptitudes, or how far will their 
colour, determine what work they are allowed to do? How does the Board’s 
recommendation of “incentive wage systems” tally with the customary— 
and deliberate—denial of all real incentive to the great mass of Native 
workers ? 

To the credit of the Board of Trade and Industries, it has not ignored this 
aspect of industrial policy. It points out how, in South Africa, the proportion 
of work classified as skilled, and paid as such, is probably higher than in any 
other industrial country. At the same time, the proportion of unskilled to 
semi-skilled labourers is also very high, despite a proven capacity, on the part 
of the Native worker, to look after semi-automatic machinery in an efficient 
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manner. It recommends a reorientation of the structure of industry, to make 
use of semi-skilled Native labour on a large scale. It is careful to point out 
that this would be more likely to benefit than to harm European interests, 
and to characterize repression of the Native as shortsighted, both from its 
material and its spiritual effects. To assess this at its full value, it should be 
remembered that in past years one of the main preoccupations of the Board 
of Trade and Industries used to be to ensure that industries receiving 
tariff protection earned it by maintaining a high ratio of European to non- 
European employees, in conformity with the ruling “Civilized Labour 
Policy”. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CROSS-PURPOSES 


Yer there is an odd way in which the trend of thought and policy in one 
branch of the Union’s administration is frequently out of touch with what 
is going on in another department. While the Board of Trade and Industries 
is now looking forward to a rapid industrialization and urbanization of the 
Natives, the Native Affairs Department is busy trying to standardize regula- 
tions for restricting access to the towns. Its draft model regulations would 
create a formidable list of new statutory offences, would control the move- 
ments of women as well as men, with unpredictable effects upon family life, 
would expose migrants to the hazard of being prevented from returning 
within two years to a town where they had been unable to find employment 
within a fortnight of their first arrival (under conditions which do not make 
the search for work any easier), and would make universal the practice of 
forcing casual labourers to wear special badges. 

Cape Town, where Natives earn the highest wages and have the greatest 
freedom, is the chief magnet for migrants who are free to make their chvice; 
and it is the Cape Town regulations which the Native Affairs Department 
have so earnestly tried to bring into line. The City Council has not yet been 
persuaded to adopt these draft model regulations; and it remains to be seen 
how much pressure will be brought to bear upon it. 

If rumour is true, the draft model regulations were originally framed for 
an obscure municipality in one of the northern provinces, and it shows a 
remarkable lack of imagination to wish to apply them unchanged in a centre 
like Cape Town, with its different needs, different administrative problems 
and different traditions. The unimaginative short-sightedness to which it 
bears witness is all the more striking because South Africa has been suffering 
from a severe and general drought (from which it now, happily, seems to be 
emerging), a drought probably worse than any that has been experienced 
for close on twenty years. 

After several years of scarcity, the 1944-45 maize crop has been so poor 
as to cause grave hardship, even starvation, amongst the Native peasantry. 
Prospects for 1945-46 are bad. Unless sufficient grain can be imported from 
the Argentine, immediate prospects, not only amongst Union Natives but 
in the neighbouring Protectorates, may well be alarming. Naturally enough, 
Natives are flocking to the towns in desperation, in such numbers that they 
cannot find work or shelter. And naturally enough also that leads to demands 
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to limit such unmanageable influxes by the exercise of strict control over the 
Natives’ movement. It is rather like a demand to screw down a locomotive’s 
safety-valve because escaping steam is annoying the first-class passengers. 

The problem is so urgent that to meet the needs of the moment it requires 
positive measures of relief, not repression; it is so important in the long run 
that a genuine search needs to be started at once to find a solution which 
takes account of fundamentals, instead of trying for a little longer to post- 
pone far-reaching decisions and push awkward situations out of sight. For 
the droughts, and the lure of military construction work, which have filled 
the outskirts of our cities with homeless and workless Natives, have merely 
completed a process which the Native Economic Commission (1930-32) had 
expected to come to a head, if matters were allowed to drift, at least five to 
ten years earlier, and which might well have come to a head earlier but for 
the war. 

The Board of Trade and Industries has indicated one of the developments 
which must come if tragedy, in the not so very long run, is to be averted. 
There are indications that this time it may not merely be another unheeded 
piece of sound advice. An agreement recently announced between the 
Industrial Development Corporation and the great Lancashire combine, 
the Calico Printers’ Association, Ltd., under which a cotton textile industry 
is to be established in South Africa, at Kingwilliamstown, the capital of the 
Ciskei, may be a first step towards a genuine industrialization of the South 
African Native. An application has been made for exemption from the 
conditions prescribed by Industrial Council agreements, which suggests that 
Natives are to be employed on a large scale as machine operatives. In that 
case, starting production in South Africa will not mean that Native purchasers 
of “‘Kaffir-sheeting” have to pay inflated prices to enable high wages to be 
paid to Europeans in a protected local industry, and a real trial will be made 
of how far South Africa can successfully compete in industry with the rest 
of the world, if allowed to make the fullest use of her labour resources. 

South Africa, 


January, 1946. 
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PARLIAMENT 


HE recent parliamentary session, one of the longest in the history of New 

Zealand, was remarkable for the large number of Acts added to the 
Statute Book, the wide range of subjects covered by them, their contentious 
nature, and the intensity of the public reactions they aroused. Forty-nine 
public Acts, nine local Acts, and four private Acts were passed during a 
session of five and a half months. Among the most notable measures were 
those providing for the nationalization of the Bank of New Zealand, the aboli- 
tion of the country quota in the determination of parliamentary electorates, 


the application of the forty-hour week to shop assistants and a universal 
minimum wage. 


BANK OF NEw ZEALAND 


A YEAR’s campaign of protest against the nationalization of the Bank of New 
Zealand reached its climax when the Bill was actually introduced into the 
House of Representatives in November. Resolutions of protest from 
Chambers of Commerce, Farmers’ Unions and the Bank shareholders were 
met by counter-resolutions of support of the Bill from Trade Unions. The 
public galleries of Parliament were crowded during the debate, urgency was 


taken to enable the House to sit beyond the normal hours, the closure was 
freely applied, and despite the strong efforts of the Opposition the Bill 
was finally passed. 

In support of the measure it was claimed by the Government that nationali- 
zation of banking had always been a prominent plank in the Labour party’s 
platform, that the ownership and direction of a trading bank as well as the 
Reserve Bank was necessary for complete public control of credit and 
currency and that such control would be an important instrument in prevent- 
ing economic depression. According to the Prime Minister “the acquisition 
of the Bank would not bring about a new heaven and a new earth, but if 
there was a crisis it would be used to maintain the standard of living”. This 
idea was indicated in the preamble to the Act, which states the desirability 
of having “‘a State trading bank for the purpose of facilitating the post-war 
reconstruction and development of New Zealand, the rehabilitation of 
returned service-men, and the provision of reliable, prompt and economical 
banking services, and generally for the purpose of assisting to promote the 
economic welfare of New Zealand”. The Minister of Finance, during the 
debate, repeated the assurances he had given in an earlier public statement 
and in a letter to the directors of the bank that 


“In all administrative matters the bank will remain under its present management 
and the day-to-day conduct of the business of the bank and the employees’ condi- 
tions will be governed by the same principles as have been adopted in the past. .. . 
The Government gives an unqualified assurance that all the rights and immunities 
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now enjoyed by customers in the bank will remain exactly as at present. This means, 
needless to say, that clients’ accounts and records in the bank’s books will remain 
inviolable and the deposits in the Bank of New Zealand will thus continue to be 
governed by the same terms as govern the deposits in other trading banks.” 


Opposition members, on the other hand, contended that the measure was 
unnecessary and dangerous, that it would cause serious division among the 
people of New Zealand at a time when national unity was essential to meet 
the difficult economic and financial problems of the immediate future, that 
it would lead to reckless inflationary finance and the subordination of sound 
banking practice and national welfare to party expediency, and that it was 
part of a programme of extensive industrial nationalization, which would 
be inimical to private enterprise and to the healthy progress of trade and 
industry. The proposed payments to expropriated shareholders were con- 
demned as unfair and below the true value of the shareholders’ assets taken 
over by the Government, and it was maintained that they should have been 
determined by an independent tribunal. 

The position of the bank in respect of subscribed and paid-up capital just 
prior to nationalization was as follows: 


Government shares 


£ 


“A” to per cent eats : ; : ‘ + $00,000 
“B” preference ‘ ; : : . 1,375,000 
“C” 6 per cent long-term mortgage ° . . -  —- 2345375 


Total Government . . £2,109,375 


Privately owned shares 


“D” 7} per cent isosven non ; ° - 468,750 
Ordinary : : ‘ . , + 339750,000 


Total private . é . £4,218,750 


The highest dividend paid by the bank on its ordinary shares was 17} per cent 
in 1920. For the past twenty years the gross dividend averaged 11} per cent 
each year. It fell to 8 per cent in 1941, to 7} per cent in 1942, and for each of 
the last three years has been 7 per cent. As companies in New Zealand pay 
full taxation rates on their profits before distribution of dividends, these 
dividends are tax-free income to shareholders. At the time of the announce- 
ment of the Labour Conference recommendation to the Government 
(October 1944) the shares were priced in the market at approximately 45s., 
but they rose to sos., at which level they steadied during recent months. 
Dividends from “D” long-term mortgage shares were paid to holders free 
of income tax, but subject to social security and national security taxation, 
the present rate per £1 of income being 1s. Social Security tax plus 1s. 6d. 
National Security tax, but changing to 15. 6d. and 6d. respectively after May 
1946. The bulk of the ordinary and “D” long-term mortgage shares are 
held in New Zealand, but there are also overseas shareholders on registers 
in London, Sydney and Melbourne. 
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The Act provides for the compulsory acquisition by the Crown of the 
shares registered in New Zealand. In payment for each £1 ordinary share, 
holders are given the option of accepting within three months of the passing 
of the Act a cash payment of £2. 5s., or £2. 65. 8d. in the form of non- 
transferable New Zealand Government stock free of income tax and social 
security and national security taxes and redeemable at par in November 1957, 
ot earlier in the event of the death of the stock-holder; or £2. 135. 4d. in 
ordinary 3 per cent New Zealand Government stock redeemable at par at 
any time between November 1957 and November 1960 at the option of the 
Minister of Finance. 

Holders of “D” long-term mortgage shares are entitled at their option to 
receive for each £1 share the sum of £1. 10s. in cash or £1. 105. in ordinary 
3 per cent New Zealand Government stock maturing November 1957-60. 
Authority is given to the Minister of Finance to buy on behalf of the Crown 
at any time shares registered outside New Zealand at such price and on such 
terms as may be agreed upon by the Minister and the vendor. 

The Board of Directors of the Bank is to consist of not less than five nor 
more than seven persons appointed by the Minister of Finance; the Secretary 
of the Treasury may be appointed to the Board, and the term of appointment 
of every director is a period not exceeding three years, but with eligibility 
for reappointment. The present directors remain in office for the duration 
of the terms for which they had been respectively appointed. Provision is 
made for the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to be appointed by the 
Minister and to hold such office during his pleasure. In order to give effective 
control by the Government over the operations of the bank a clause, similar 
to an amendment made to the Reserve Bank Act in 1939, provides that “In 
the exercise of their functions and powers the Board of Directors shall have 
regard to any representations that may be made by the Minister of Finance 
in respect of any functions or business of the bank, and shall give effect to 
any decision of the Government in relation thereto conveyed to the Board in 
writing by the Minister of Finance”. 

An interesting clause provides that “nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to constitute the officers of the bank officers of the Public Service or to affect 
any of their rights or privileges whether under the Bank of New Zealand 
Officers Guarantee and Provident Association Act, 1900, or otherwise”. 

At the time of the passing of the Act* the Board of Directors consisted of 
four members, two of whom had been appointed by the shareholders and 
two by the Government. At the earnest request of the Minister of Finance 
the Chairman and the two shareholders’ directors, who had actively opposed 
the nationalization of the bank, agreed to remain in office not because of 
personal preference but, as they expressed it, “in order to preserve, as far as 
possible, the business and integrity of the bank in the interests of the country 


* There is no close parallel between this legislation and that for the nationalization of 
the Bank of England. The latter is a central bank and not a trading bank, and there is 
nothing in the British legislation to suggest that the Labour Government in this country 
is impressed by the need for a State trading bank or intends to use the Bank of England 
as a suitable instrument “‘to maintain the standard of living”. Editor. 
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as a whole”. The bank will thus begin its career under State ownership with 
no change in the chairmanship or personnel of the Board except for the 
appointment of an additional member, the retiring General Manager of the 
bank, Mr. H. R. H. Chalmers, who is universally respected for his com- 
petence and integrity. 


THE “Country Quota” 


Tue Electoral Amendment Act, abolishing the “country quota”, roused in 
rural areas an even greater storm of protest than that evoked by the Bank of 
New Zealand legislation. This Act makes a fundamental change in the 
method of determining the boundaries for non-Maori electorates, of which 
there are at present 76. For electoral purposes the practice hitherto has been 
after each population census to add a percentage, the “country quota”, to 
the number of the population living outside towns of 2,000 or more, or not 
within five miles of the chief post offices of the four main cities. Parlia- 
mentary representation is thus weighted in favour of the farming districts 
as compared with the towns. 

This method began in 1881, the “country quota” being then 334 per cent. 
It was reduced to 18 per cent in 1887, but raised to 28 per cent in 1889, at 
which point it has remained. In the ’eighties the population was small and 
scattered, land was held in extensive holdings and transport and com- 
munication were slow and difficult. It thus seemed reasonable to give to 
large sparsely-populated areas lacking in accessibility some advantage in 
parliamentary representation over the town dwellers. In New Zealand, as 
in all progressive countries, the tendency has been for the mechanization of 
farming to result in the production of a larger output by a relatively smaller 
number of agrarian workers. Improved transport, greater economic speciali- 
zation and the growth of larger and more diversified secondary and tertiary 
industries have inevitably led to the so-called “urban drift”, and the popula- 
tion has lost its predominantly rural distribution. Unfortunately, antagonisms 
have tended to develop between farmers and trade unionists, the former 
seeing a threat to their economic security in the raising of their costs of 
production through shortening of hours and increase of wages of industrial 
employees, the protection of local industries and the increasing overhead 
burden of social security benefits, all of which are regarded by trade unionists 
as essential means of safeguarding their own security. As the political strength 
of the Labour Government lies mainly in the larger centres and urban areas 
while the Nationalist party members come chiefly from the farming districts 
these antagonisms tend to be fomented and exploited for party purposes. 
This is well illustrated by the excitement aroused over the Electoral Amend- 
ment Act, an electoral reform which was discussed in Parliament and through- 
out the country in an atmosphere of emotion and fierce party politics rather 
than objective reason. 

The Act provides that the total adult non-Maori population shall be 
- divided into as many electorates as there are European members of Parlia- 
ment to be elected, and that the electoral boundaries shall be fixed by 
Representation Commissions to ensure equality of numbers of electors. 
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Thus the “country quota” is abolished and children excluded in the determina- 
tion of electorates. Each of these changes tends to reduce the strength of 
parliamentary representation of farmers. In the official report on the 1936 
census it is stated that “There are very distinct differences between the ages 
of urban and rural communities. . . . Rural populations have a much higher 
proportion of children and of young persons.” The census taken just 
recently shows that previously observed trends continue to operate. The 
proportion of urban population to total population has risen from 59:3 per 
cent in 1936 to 63-1 per cent in 1945. The population of counties adjacent 
to the larger towns has increased while those of the smaller and more remote 
counties have diminished. The North Island has gained population relatively 
to the South Island, 99°8 per cent of the total increase having taken place in 
the former. It is obvious that in the new adjustment of electoral boundaries 
in accordance with the recent Act there will be more urban representatives 
and country electorates will be fewer and larger in area. 

Interpreting this legislation as a threat to their vital interests farmers were 
roused to angry protest. Meetings were held throughout the country districts 
and demands were made on the Dominion Executive of the Farmers’ Union 
to formulate plans for “direct action”. A deputation from the Conference 
of the Federated Farmers of New Zealand waited on the Prime Minister and 
presented a statement in the following terms: 


“. . . The introduction of the bill has caused very grave disquiet and unrest 
among the rural community and we are directed to appeal to the Government, 
through you, not to precipitate grave internal disruption, strife and turmoil by 
continuing with the measure. We are instructed to ask the Government to with- 
draw the bill and place the issues involved before the electors, and we have been 
told to inform you that if the Government holds an election under the law as it 
stands at present in which this question is a major issue the farmers of the Dominion 
will accept the verdict of the electors and no question of unconstitutional procedure 
will arise... .” 


An appeal was also made to the Governor General, asking him to intervene 
to delay the proposed legislation and to intercede with his New Zealand 
Government to put the question before the electors as a major issue at a 
General Election. 

These efforts proving unavailing and the Act being passed, plans for 
concerted action by farmers against the Government were developed by the 
Dominion Executive of the Farmers’ Union, and initial steps were taken to 
raise a fund of £250,000 to assist the carrying out of such plans. There at 
present the matter rests; and the Representation Commissions for the North 
Island and South Island respectively are about to re-define the electoral 
boundaries in terms of the Act and in the light of the recent census. 

No change was made in the Maori electorates, the boundaries of which 
were last defined in 1919 largely on a basis of tribal interests and topo- 
graphical considerations. Incidentally, the census figures have emphasized 
an interesting trend in the Maori population. In 1858 the Maoris in New 
Zealand were estimated to number 56,049. Changes due to the impact of 
white civilization on the natives led to a decrease in the numbers, which by 
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1896 had reached their lowest level of 42,113. Since then census returns have 
shown a rising tendency, the 1936 population being 82,326 and, according 
to the preliminary census figures for 1945, the Maoris now number 97,263, 
a tribute to the adaptability and progressive qualities of the Maoris them- 
selves and the enlightened policies of successive New Zealand Governments. 


WAGES AND Hours 


THE Minimum Wages Act, 1945, which comes into operation in April 1946, 
and which in principle received the approval of the Opposition party, 
provides for the first time in New Zealand a minimum wage for every adult 
employee of either sex notwithstanding anything to the contrary in any 
enactment, award, industrial agreement or contract of service. It is made 
binding on the Crown as well as all other employers and thus includes the 
public services in its scope. The minimum rates fixed are for males 2s. 9d. 
per hour or £1. 2s. per day or £5. 5s. per week, and for females the respective 
rates are 15. 8d., 135. 4d. and £3. 3s. For piecework the minimum rates are 
the same as the prescribed hourly rates or “an amount equivalent thereto 
having regard to the rate of production of the worker”. No deduction from 
the minimum wages payable may be made for time lost except by reason of 
the worker’s default, illness or accident. Provision is made for under-rate 
workers and apprentices and for reduction within defined limits where board 
or lodging is provided. 

Legislation was also passed amending the Shops and Offices Act and the 
Factories Act. The ordinary hours of all shop assistants, exclusive of hotel 
and restaurant workers, are reduced to 4o hours, with provision that they 
may be employed for not more than 44 hours per week until the end of June 
1946, subject to payment of time-and-a-half rates with a minimum of 15. 6d. 
per hour for all time over 40 hours. After that date the Arbitration Court 
may extend the hours to a maximum of 44 where it is impracticable to work 
a business within the 40-hour week, but with the same provision of time-and- 
a-half rates and 1s. 6d. minimum. 

The institution of a five-day working week is foreshadowed by the 
authority given to the Arbitration Court not only to prescribe the opening 
and closing hours of shops but also to provide that any specified class of 
shops must be closed for business on one working day each week. The 
effect of these measures has already been seen in the widespread adoption 
by shops in the larger centres of a full holiday on Saturday and the inability 
of housewives to buy their week-end supplies of bread and meat on that day. 

Ordinary working hours in factories are to be limited to 40 hours per week, 
8 hours per day and not more than 4} hours without a meal interval of at 
least three-quarters of an hour. Various industries such as meat-freezing, 
fellmongery, bacon curing and butter and cheese-making, formerly permitted 
to work 44 hours per week at ordinary rates, are now brought within the 
40-hour week provision. In all industries subject to the 40-hour week where 
work is not regularly performed on seven days of the week time-and-a-half 
rates must be paid for Saturday work. 

This comprehensive legislation providing for higher minimum wages and 
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a shorter working week brings into bold relief the relative position of 
farmers, whose working hours are not capable of such arbitrary reduction, 
and who, selling their goods in unsheltered export markets, cannot pass on 
in higher prices any increased costs of production. Anything that endangers 
the basic export industries is a threat to the economic stability of New 
Zealand. It was doubtless a recognition of this fact that caused both the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Fraser, and the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Holland, 
to emphasize in their New Year messages to the New Zealand people the 
importance of maintaining production, In the words of Mr. Fraser: “It is 
true that our social services and benefits are equalled nowhere in the world, 
but it must be remembered that the whole of the structure already built to 
ensure freedom from want depends on the maintenance of the highest 
possible level of production. This means conscientious and efficient work 
by everyone in every walk of life, and harmony in industry.” 


Brerron Woops 


A SURPRISING omission from the business of the recent parliamentary session 
was the promised discussion on the Bretton Woods proposals. New Zealand 
was directly represented in various discussions preliminary to the Bretton 
Woods Conference, and at the Conference itself Mr. Nash, Minister of 
Finance, headed the New Zealand delegation. 

In his recent reply to the invitation to send a New Zealand representative 
to the ceremony of signature of the Bretton Woods Agreement, Mr. Nash 
stated that it had been found impracticable to have the necessary parlia- 
mentary discussion of the proposals before the session ended, owing to the 
delay in the financial negotiations between the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and the United States; but it is expected that the New Zealand 
Government will be able to make its decision by July 31, 1946. 

New Zealand has been so whole-hearted an advocate of international 
co-operation and has taken such an active part in the various international 
Conferences that it will be regrettable if this Dominion is not able to take 
its place as a foundation member of the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Though New 
Zealand is unlikely to require to use the Fund or the Bank, since its need for 
multilateral clearing facilities is provided by its dealings through London 
and it has passed beyond the state of external borrowing, it has much to gain 
directly and indirectly by the general expansion of international trade, 
stability of exchange rates and the elimination of the threat of discriminatory 
trade practices and competitive currency depreciation. 

New Zealand, 

January, 1946. 





* 


The 


maximum holding of 
3/ Defence Bonds 
has been raised 
from 


£1,500 to £2,000 


3% DEFENGE BONDS can be held by— 
Any person in his private capacity. 


Parents or guardians on behalf of 
children under seven years of age. 


Trustees. 
Limited Companies. 


Charitable Bodies, Friendly Societies 
and Corporate Bodies generally. 
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